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avco | Crosley 


defense and industrial products 


Lt. General Clarence S. Irvine, 
Deputy Chief of Staff Materiel, USAF, says: 

I'he great progress which has been made in the field of 
avionics has been achieved by close teamwork between 
the Air Force and private industry. Daily application of 
new developments continues to contribute mightily to 
the growth, development and well-being of our nation.” 


Will today’s 


defense dollars 





buy safer air travei 


tomorrow’? 


Fabulous Radar—the ever-watchful eye 
that sees aircraft night and day 
through rain, fog and snow—continues 
to unfold new miracles, to build an 
ever-stronger defense for America. A 
recent Aveo-Crosley contribution to the 
military is the new height-finder radar, 
developed in close co-operation with 
the Rome Air Development Center, 
Rome, New York. 


But there are peacetime benefits, too. 
Avco-Crosley, for example, has 

assisted the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center in the development 

of Volsean, a semi-automatic air traffic 
control system. Already tested by 

the U.S. Air Force, Volscan has proved 
its ability to almost triple airport 
landing capacities . .. to help solve 
today’s mounting air traffic problems. 


Such progress leads the way to a 
completely automatic nationwide air 
traffic control system. Soon, passenger 
aircraft may wing coast-to-coast in 
complete and automatic safety —watched 
and controlled from the ground. 


Thus, as defense dollars preserve the peace, 
they also help create a world of greater 
safety. And as Avco-Crosley serves 
defense, it builds for America’s future. 


For additional information about 

other Crosley electronics developments, 
write on your letterhead to: Manager 
of Electronics System Engineering, 
Avco-Crosley, 1329 Arlington Street, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
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Aveo's defense and industrial products combine the 
scientific and engineering skills, and production 
facilities of three great divisions of Aveo: Crosley; 
Lycoming; Research and Advanced Development 
to produce power plants, electronics, airframe struc- 
tures, missiles, and precision parts. 
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A NEW CONCEPT FOR USAF TRAINING 


JUNE 1957 


Cessna's I-37 now in operation 

fits the new concept in USAF training: 
an easier transition into jets 

for Air Force Cadets. 

side-by-side seating, 

combat flight characteristics 

with handling ease 

result in substantial 

training savings. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANSAS 
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pecially articles that have application to cut 


problems or foster tradition and create 
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Explain the important and vital role of the In the spring of 1942 as the U. S. girded for battle against Germany and 
United States Army in the Nation's defense 
ind show that the Army is alert to the chal 
lenges of new weapons, machines, and meth , ; . 

ds aircraft. During the Korean conflict more uses were found for them and for 

the helicopter. Today, fifteen years after Army Aviation was born, the full 


Japan, light aircraft for the spotting of targets became organic to the Field 
\rtillerv. By the end of the war other arms had found uses for these handy 


potential of slow-flying, low-flying aircraft is just beginning to be realized. 
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THE FLIGHT HERARD 


Recently three B-52 bombers flew around the world in 
45 hours and 19 minutes. They were only specks in the 
vastness of the sky, yet they were in voice-contact every 
—with SAC headquarters in Omaha, 
with each other, with bases along the route and with the 
KC-97 tankers that refueled them in the air. 


mile of the wz 


Their speed-of-light contact was the AN/ARC-21 liaison 
communications set in each of the ships. This is a long- 


range, pressurized, high-altitude airborne system, capable 





ROUND THE WORLD 


of world-wide communications. It may be operated by 
the pilot, so no radio operator is needed. It is character- 
ized by minimum training requirements, simplified 
maintenance, high reliability, positive channel selection 
—with a choice of any 20 of 44,000 frequencies. 


In this as in other ways, RCA serves our Nation’s armed 
forces. RCA scientists and engineers are constantly 
creating, designing and producing new and better elec- 
tronic systems and equipment. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


Tmk(s) R 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





THE MONTH’S MAIL 


They Want it Tough 
@ As a graduating senior and 


f the 


a member 
sree with Major 
We ing he 


Army Reserve, I ag 

Multissimus in “The 

Army May 
We students feel that the 


“civilianize its 


Green” 
Army is try 
so that 


] 
military 


ing to literature 


| 
the y ung man places the 


train 
or 1S dr ifted 
Army as the 
branch of the service because of its 
ittitude 


] 
ing second when he enlists 


The boy sees the lowest 


moth 
erfied” lo him it is a way of 


getting men to serve in order to, complete 


their military obligation as soon as pos 
Nou Marine 


Corps method of tradition and patriotism 


sible. is the 


time to use the 
in recruiting. One slogan that stops even 
the girls is “Ihe Marine Corps Makes 
Men.” 

\s the Major says, we crave adventure 
reason why 


high. To 


easiness ind IS Tré 


ind ruggedness. Phat IS one 


the juvenile crime rate is so 
day’s youth lives in 
belling because of it. They actually want 
tough sergeants and rugged training 

The men in my unit are 


know 


dress we show the esprit we have in our 


h 
] 
I 


proud ot 
themselves because we that in our 


ves and in our Even the home 


folk are 

they feel we 

is made of. 
Build tradition! Give them tough train 


unit 


frown proud to see us because 


show what the community 


ing! Make them proud tO Say they were 
troopers, tankers redlegs or doughbovs. | 
face military service, and as for myself, | 
in the best 

PFC 
\le Kandi 1 \ 


want to be 
James |. Roperts, Jr. 
Let's go W bole Hog 
@® Change is progress 

The April issue 


time, and the 


fairly rod keted oft the 


Was received in due 


Artillery 


paper at me 


“insignia” 
What 

t? "Lis neither cannon nor missile. Per 
haps the description of the Asterisk-USA 
would more nearly be 
t Artillery 

Should this apparition be 
idopted 


with the rest of the branches? lo 


new 


suitable for officers 


r¢ lly and 


eriously why not go the whole 
Way 
wit 
\GC 
mounted on 
sorter, M1 
\rmor 


never cut steel anyway 


Replace with ball-point pen 


current model IBM card 


Ke pl ice with tank only. Sabers 


I neimeers 


Corps ot 


molish it and replace with bulldozer and 
topographical plane table. 

Finance Corps: How about a replica of 
an IBM card—red-lined, of course? 

Infantry: Archaic now. Substitute lat 
est rifle chambered for NATO cartridge. 

IG: Delete the mace and replace with 
magnifying glass. 

JAGC: Crossed MCMs surmounted by 
Stenotype machine. 

MPC: Dueling is illegal (see TJAG 
for opinion). Why not use crossed night 
sticks with .45 automatic? 

Ordnance Corps: 2,000-gallon trailer 
hydrazine topped by “no smoking” sign. 
OMC: Key and sword must go! Wheel 
and TWX machine will be 


capital substitute! 


pne umatic 


Signal Corps: $64,000 to man last seen 
using flags for field communications. Out 
with the old! In with the new! Suggest 
using helmet radio for insignia (working 
model 
\ toughie! How 
about a steel disc wheel with delta-wing 


['ransportation Corps 
with remnant of boat bottom (or some 
thing ): 

My point 1s this: let’s be consistent. 
\fter over fourteen years as a field artil 
leryman all the way, I see little reason 
to start fooling around with branch in 
signia. All the talk about preserving and 
building on tradition apparently has been 
sc much sales-promotion stuff for the rec- 
ord. 

If updating is needed, do it by instill 
ing pride in men. Books are not judged 
by their covers. An army is men and 
equipment. Give the men something to 
be proud of by setting an example from 
the top man down to the corporal, punish 
severely anyone who abuses or violates 
: position of trust or responsibility. Most 


of all, keep the great traditions of the 


\rmy 


dentification now in use. 


alive by keeping the devices of 
You have a great and most interesting 
magazine. I have subscribed continuously 

1944, and will continue to do so. 
Mayor Donatp G. Hime 


since 


LaGrange, Ill. 
The Broad View 


® Congratulations on the greatly im 
proved voice of AUSA as evidenced by 
the April issue of Army. In view of the 
thought-provoking (and perhaps action 
articles like the one by Colonel 
Collins in January and the editorial which 


Inspiring 


quoted a personal letter in April, the basic 
problems which plague today’s Army will 
be brought to the attention of those who 
can best do something about the prob 
lems. The “very” senior officer of today 
does not repeat not—get a true picture 
of the basic combat unit—company, bat 
tery, troop. Instead, he gets a view of 
Fort Baxter, wherein the grass has been 
manicured for his visit, the helmets 
chromed for his honor guard (which, by 
the way, brought normal training for 500 
The Ser- 
veants Bilko have been hidden away, the 
special routine class reviewed by everyone 


men, at least, to a standstill). 


to see that our “normal” activities are way 
above normal. With all this, the VIP is 
rushed on a two-and-a-half minute sched- 
ule to every conceivable place that looks 
good and screened from every detail that 
looks bad. This is not a gripe about any 
installation I have been on recently. It is 
a statement of fact covering most large 
\rmy posts today. The VIP does not get 
a troop-level picture. Through Army he 
should now be able to glean a few inside 
snapshots of the company-grade life he 
left twenty years ago or more. 

We all know that legislative and R&D 
problems are big ones, but the tro yp unit 
must not be overlooked because of the 
other big problems. 

The Army itself has been one of its 
own worst enemies during the past fifteen 
years. We have accepted sub-par per 
sonnel in officer and noncommissioned 
srades and have allowed them to coast 
along. As a result, we have been required, 
at every level of command, to set up 
checks against misuse of authority and 
abuse of privilege. In doing so we have 
had to set up control agencies that added 
to the overhead and thereby swelled out 


This all leads 


to the fact that it is now possible to have 


management requirements. 


a hundred or more per cent of authorized 
strength on duty at an installation and 
still have only fifty to sixty per cent of 
the personnel available for the line units 
who do the soldiering. 

General Taylor’s recent order that pa- 
perwork be cut to the minimum was a 
start in the right direction. General 
Weible’s of not saddling the 
noncommissioned grades with officers who 
were reverting to enlisted status and the 
continuance in grade of noncommissioned 


program 


officers who could no longer cut the mus 
tard are encouraging in personnel fields. 
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Now if we do away with an archaic sys- 
tem of property accounting based on a 
premise that all men are crooks, we'll be 
off to a good start on reverting to our basic 
mission of maintaining the national de- 
fense at its highest level with minimum 
cost to the taxpayer 
Please also tell your would-be adver- 
tisers that your ads are read by Army men 
and civilians alike, and that the recent 
growth of advertising space indicates a 
good potential that those who already ad- 
vertise are perceptive enough to see. 
Capt. Lestre S. AYERS 


Fort Riley, Kansas 


We Must Fight Back 

@ | take exception to a letter by Mr. 
Herbert Roth in Army for April 1957, 
to the effect that “The Air Defense Mud 
dle’ 
resents in any way a regressive or negative 
type of reporting. Although it is sad that 
conditions have deteriorated to the point 


in the February issue implies or rep- 


where it became necessary to publish an 
nature, | contend that 


justified, but obli 


article of such a 
ARMY 


gated, to make known the sorry facts. 


was not only 


I too prefer to read positive articles, 
but a tendency has become apparent in 
certain quarters to disregard the practical 
and effective decision in favor of the po 
litical There also 
has developed a trend toward shrouding 


ind arbit1 iry decision. 


incompetence and ineptness in a cloak of 
secrecy. Such manifestations could have a 
very detrimental effect upon the readi- 
ness of the Army and its capability of 
successful action in combat. This trend 
1S considered very unhealthy, especially 
in a democracy, and deserves public at 
tention just like any other type of in 

efhciency or corruption in government. 
Let’s all hope we can have true coop- 
eration and unification in the armed serv- 
ices. The Army wants them, and certainly 
no one can deny that it has strived long 
and hard toward these ends. But when 
conditions exist as depicted In “The Air 
Defense Muddle,” 

mains except to fight back? 
Capt. DANIer 


Fort Bragg, NC 


what other course re 
}. Myr RS 
Paratrooper’s Prayer 


trooper’s Prayer” reprinted in any Army 


have not seen the attached “Para- 


publication. It should have widespread 
publicity, and should aid in giving more 
tradition and esprit to our paratrooper 
soldiers 
It was with great delight that I saw 
your spread on St. Barbara, patron of 
Artillerymen, some months ago. Such ar- 
ticles help recruits to realize they belong 
to an ancient order, and aren’t the first 
men in history to serve their country. 
Davip J. Daze 


Studio City, Calif. 
[he “Paratrooper’s Prayer” forwarded 
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by the writer follows. It was published in 
a Rochester, North Carolina, newspaper, 
the name of which was not given. 


Valiant St. Michael, hear my call 

As through the sky I swiftly fall. 
You who hurled Satan far below 

Aid me to conquer my every foe. 
My static line keep firm to endure, 

My risers’ even flow make sure. 
My suspension lines untangled be, 

My deployment bag hold steadily. 
\s Angel’s wing, my chute smooth be, 

From other jumpers float me free. 
Help, St. Michael, this sky-ranger 

lo make a landing safe from danger. 
Soft and safe to land, and then 

Do you thank God for me 

AMEN 

Versatile Army Aviation 
@ “Keep the Artillery’s Observation 
Planes in the Artillery” [April] was very 
interesting but rather biased. I recently 
finished a two-year flying tour in the Ar 
tillery, and I agree with Captain Prevost 
that the L-19 is a very poor artillery ob 
servation type aircraft. However, I do not 
feel he has given fair consideration to just 
how versatile this plane is. His idea of 
a Plexiglas bottom observation craft is 
good, with present-day artillery. But | 
can’t imagine a Cub with a Plexiglas bot 
tom some hundred miles in front of the 
MLR observing a missile strike. After see 
Nike Hercules) and 
Missile 


Power,” I feel that Captain Prevost was 


ing the April cover 
reading “The Pentomic Army’s 
unfortunate in that his article was in the 
same issue. He should probably give 
thought to the fact that, chances are, in 
our next conflict a slow-fAlying observation 
type aircraft might be as obsolete as the 
The Artillery 
must realize this. How about their 


105-155 howitzer. surely 
new 
insignia? 

As for the statements about how ridic 
\rmy aircraft 
is, | think the author would do well to 


study 


ulous instrument flying in 


a little about copter-borne opera 
tions and the changes in tactical planning 
that go with the Pentomic concept of bat 
tle 

Lr. Ernest R. Harers 


Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


Staff or Directorate 


@ Asa staff signal officer with somewhat 
similarly extensive background to that of 
Colonel Hall, I am strongly moved to 
support vigorously the thesis of his “Gen 
eral Staff or Directorate>” 

So far, this headquarters generally uses 


February | 


the general staff system, even though we 
do have two added sections: Matériel De 
velopments and Combat Developments 
However, the latter has more than the 
inherent general staff capability, since its 
chief is also Deputy CG of USCON- 
ARC. As a result, it could be possible for 
that section to exercise directorate JUTIS- 


«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 


Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 


duty! Stands any abuse. Cotlapse 
it, Step ON it, sit On it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 
@ WON'T SAG 
Wind resistant. water repellent 


Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
ns > ia 
— RED AND GREEN LABEL 


INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUA TEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


ON TH 


Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for. 
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ELECTRONICALLY SPEAKING, A BLANK LOOK 
Were proud of the new electron s m 
"stalled in th Assoc 
ment ond we know that it 
ob of delivering 
as automat y miant ¢t 
when we t where to 
> want ? mf? turn uf your re 
your name and address as 
So please send us your old ad- 
dress when you change addresses. With t 
these flashing gnts just stare back at us blankly 
Circulation Manager, 
shington 6, D. C 








diction over the various special staff sec dislikes that which he doesn’t understand. And Yet Another 
tions as well as over the other O€¢ neral It would be wondertul if we could all 


| bel ; 1 of @ Though I am late in commenting on 
Stall sections In the event ot disagreement lone to the same army and, instead O . shes 

. - 5 Colonel Collins’s article in the February 

am apprehensive of the future, inas plaving arm against arm, arm against ser\ in hi 

' issue, I feel that interest in his message 

is several influential persons seem ice, and so on, devote ourselves to the 

can never be late. I only want to add one 

ittracted to the directorate system task of making a better combat army, ticl 

more vote of confidence in an article that 

their idea that qualified thereby feeling assured that we are con 


il fields tributing to the team. Don’t think I am 
of a cpposed to change, for I am not. Let's 


has already gained much respect from so 
many military leaders. 

If I may, I'd like to bring another a1 
ticle to the attention of readers of ARMY 
“In Training, We Must Put First Things 
First,” by Lieutenant Colonel Jack Wag 
staff in the January 1956 issue. I think 


theretore improve our logistical as well as out Op 
thumb of some erational capability. This is not being 
handi- done by proposing, or establishing, any 
of tech organizational system designed to amplify 
the distrust of the technical staff and 


it is in perfect consonance with Colonel 
which discourages the technical staff off 


Collins’s article and serves to accentuate 
er from developing and demonstrating 
if we need to) the necessity for long 


( 
were | 


is full potential as a member of the 


oO erdue readjustments at the troop level. 
ng created. Also, eated opposi team, therefore destroying essential capa 


} 


I feel quite fortunate in that I have 
tion to what m1! t I concept worthy bilities ot the cohesive stafl team to pro = _ ' ss ‘ 


served under both authors, and I know 


of test, based on a feeling that the motiva vide for all aspects of military operations. ; 
a both have the same purposes in mind. 
tion was largely to take care of the com Cot. Davin P. Gipss WI ff, 

bat-arms ofhcer who can no longer expect Hig. USCONARC Se oe . aaripenes rt devas ate 
one of the Army’s basic problems so clear 

a command billet in his own branch but ; _— , . ; 
who does not with to apply for transfer Another Letter on Colonel Collins ly and are buttressed in their observations 

oOo does m S oa Or ‘ >» 

by < V kw »W > probie 
to a branch where he may learn logistical @ After all the comment you have re ' man a aye know _ es 
’ ’ « ’ r Ce sre De SO * 
Tec hnique s from the oper itional aspect. cel\ ed on ¢ olonel C ollins’s article, I am 4 ee le —_ . fe ube t ene 1 “ae 
Is it the ofhcer who retuses to accept sure anything I have to say would be =p mig ’ he “ Amen We? Ik un 
the inte rde pendency ot combat operations redundant. However, my reason in writ the very roundation " ? Re, a 
and logistics, and does not appreciate his _ ing is to give you one more complete and 1 _ ge ig! 80 ee re 
more experience d colleague s in the latter, utter concurrence to add to your statistics. . ae hy a i : - vinnie a hse te 
who is to crack the whip over the tech- Perhaps it will help. mand duty by ao : -s ro mr 
nical service personnel? Only too often Capt. Howarp M. STEELE, Jr. Callies « 4 W ; e Th 7 eg P 
I am reminded of the old saw that man Fort Benning, Ga. reenlee aga. nee Soy oe 
think of the many fine reserve officers 
who have changed their minds about an 
Army career because of the seemingly 


short-sighted crash programs that are so 
New. prevalent and make life so miserable 
THE) MILITARY around the company command level. 


My “cerebration” on the matter is the 

INVESTMENT MANUAL hope that the Department will be in- 

fluenced by the response to Colonel Col- 

lins’s article to the extent that a top 

To all members priority study will be made. I am con- 

of the Armed Poses... fident this study would find conditions 

as stated by both authors. If corrected, 

we might then realistically approach that 

hard core which seems to be the popular 

a a a a goal of our more economy minded mili 

by the Armed Forces Department of Harris, Upham & tary budget administrators. 

Co. on an enaleire tavestinent curdes for wellness Ihe Army needs the same impetus in 

personnel. In this free booklet, servicemen and women supporting this study as it has shown in 

will learn how they may have additional income now its battle over the IRBM. While we may 

or upon retirement through sound investment programs. never fire such a missile in anger, we 

will always have company and battery 

commanders whe are fighting to hold the 

spirit and the movale of the American 

soldier. | speak from the experience of 
commanding four companies through 


For more than 60 years, Harris, Upham & Co. has 
served investors throughout the nation. To learn how 
their experience and judgment have been tailored to 
otha, neet the specific needs of service people worldwide, 
il] out and send the attached coupon for your 

5 re The Military Investment Manual. period of two and a half years, . 
Yess eS I may add that I am not speaking of 
—_— or ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee POor leade rship on the part of my supe 
7 ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. | riors or subordinates, but about a system 
esheets Vark Mask Dalanes of controls which is manifested by policies 
5 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John £. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 


P { ird promptly a free copy of “The Military Investment 


| of non-confidence and which generates a 
| never-ending flow of paper that takes on 

AY | a steamroller effect—from D/A to the in- 
\ 


Rank dividual soldier. 


Zone State — 


Carr. Cuartes K. Nutsen, Jr. 
New Orleans, La. 
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NEW TURBOROTOR ‘COPTER... 


another Kaman First! 


Kaman Aircraft and Lycoming scored 

a turborotor first when this Kaman 

1951 sal HOK helicopter took to the air pow- 

Kaman built the first ; ered by Lycoming’s XT-53, the first 

turborotor helicopter U.S. free-shaft gas turbine specif- 

flown anywhere. ically designed as a helicopter power 
plant. 

Kaman leads the field in turbo- 

rotor experience and development 

1954 and is proud of the forward steps 

Kaman again pio- it is taking in the interest of our 


neered in the heli- National Defense. 
copter gas turbine 


field with this HTK 
powered with twin 


a - AMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


Kaman builds helicopters YOU FLY LIKE A PLANE —— 


—— 





FRONT AND CENTER 


Airborne Future Discussed 
The 
developed by the ( 


future of the airborne concept as 


S. Army since 1940 


was the general subject of discussion at 


the 1957 Army Airborne Conference at 


Fort Bragg. Out of the 


number of ideas 


conference came 


and concepts but in 
general it was agreed that a closer mar 
riage of Army airborne and Army avia- 
tion was desirable and inevitable 
Among the group’s recommendations 
was one advocating the abolition of the 
once-a-month jump to earn jump pay. 
It was agreed that the aircraft used for 
pay jumps” could better be utilized in 
urborne tactical and logistical training. 
Divided into ten groups, the conferees 
twenty-two problems 


analyzed pertain- 


ing to airborne concepts, doctrines and 


procedure S 


Army in Atomic Tests 

During the present series of low-yield 
atomic weapons tests in Nevada, Opera- 
tion Plumbbob, the Army is participating 
with the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project in experiments to increase knowl- 
edge of the effects of atomu explosions 
on military equipment, matériel and per- 
sonnel. 

The 


weapons 


Army will also conduct atomic 


training exercises and troop 


tests involving about 2,100 men, includ 


ing the rapid movement of an infantry 


I 
} 


battalion by helicopter in conjunction 


a nuclear detonation 


National Guard to Get Nike 
The 720th AA Gun Battalion (Cali 
ni National 


Guard units to be reorganized into Nike 


fernia) will be the first of the 


battalions. A number of other units have 


been selected for conversion during the 


next few years 


The 720th starts Nike training imme- 


drills at 47th AAA 


ly. with weekly 
(RA) sites Los 
While most men r« 


the 4 


Angeles 
trained 


othcers 


Fort Bliss for periods of from 12 to 50 
weeks. After training is completed the 
720th will take over and operate four 
Nike sites. 

A selected group of the battalion will 
be employed as full-time technicians 
after the sites are turned over to the 
National Guard. These specialists will 
keep equipment action-ready and, in 
event of air attack, be an integral part 
of the air defenses of Los Angeles. 

Converted units remain under state 
control until an emergency occurs, when 
they would be ordered into federal serv- 
S. Army Air De- 


ice as part of the U 


fense Command. 


Storing Unit Trophies 

AR 742-22, recently issued, authoriz- 
ing the storing of athletic awards, flags, 
pictures and relics having a sentimental 


or morale value belonging to active, in- 


activated and/or discontinued units of 


the Regular Army, Army Reserve and 
National Guard when in federal service. 


Regular Army or Reserve trophies will 
be shipped at Government expense when 
they are no longer required, or when 
the unit is inactivated or discontinued, 
while National Guard units in federal 
service may ship trophies at Govern- 


ment expense any time. 


Screening into Standby Reserve 

The Army announced that before 1 
July, about 700,000 enlisted reservists 
will be transferred from Ready Reserve 
to Standby Reserve. The change will 
bring the strength of the Ready Reserve 
within the 1.448 million set by DOD. 
Immediately affected by the transfer are 
enlisted Ready reservists who incurred 
eight-year UMT obligations before 1 
June 1953, and are not participating in 


training. 


World-Spanning Radio 
A powerful new short-wave transmit- 
ter that can beam vital messages to any 


spot in the world, even through severe 





FORT TOTTEN CENTENNIAL 


Fort Totten, originally built to protect New York Harbor against the 


threat of seaborne invasion, celebrated its one hundredth anniversary 


on 18 May, in conjunction with Armed Forces Day. The century-old post 


is now the center of all Army antiaircraft defenses for the northeastern 


United States, planning and supervising the Nike guided missile defenses 


of New York, New Jersey, New England and Thule Air Base. Shown 


here are the old fortifications which jut 


into Long 


Island sound. 
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interference, is to be installed in the 


Pentagon. The World Spanner is almost 
loud 


hifty times more ttective than the 


est commercial broadcasting station, yet 


Devel 


Army Signal Engineering 


IS SIN ple » Operate and service 


] | 
ratories and Continental Electronics, 


(Dallas I uch smaller 


Kas), it is n 


than transmitters with far less power. 
The World Spanner, with all acces- 
sories, fits into a 5Q0-foot square room, 


and can transmit at any frequency In 


the short-wave spectrum from 4 to 30 


megacycles and a second version will 


cover the range from 20 to 65 mega 


cycles 





Ist Armored Division 
Bellevue-Stratt 
Pa. Write Co 
St... NW 


Ist Infantry Division 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wa 
Write Arthur L. Chaitt ) 
town Av Philadelphia 44 


2d Armored Division 
I Franklin Hotel, P 
‘ PO Box 


Armored Division. 
Ww Corrigan, 8 
n | M 


4d Infantry Division 
Claypool Hotel, Ind 
Write Harry Cedar 11 
Washington 4, D 


Bldg 


ith Armored Division 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland 
l Passanant PO Box 5 
N. J 

ith Infantry Division 
Shoreham Hot Av f 
Writ J epn Sul 
3, N. ¥ 


Brooklyn 
Sth Armored 
inger Hotel. Cl 

¢ Sawct ik 
a y Ohi 


Division, 8-10 Aug 
lar Writ 


} Law 
=) Ackl \ RX ad 


Sth Infantry Division 
t. Hilton Hotel, Chi 
1 A. Rader, 4 
Park, N. J 


6th Armored Division 
Hot tatler leveland 


6th Infantry Division 
Penn SI ton Hotel, Pittst 
James I W ittstruck, 4 l 

In, Nel 

8th Armored Division 
Bellevue-Stratford H 
Write Dan H. H 
rett Road, Drexel Hill, P 


9th Infantry Division 
Hot Statler, Boston. Writ 
I 


10th Armored Division 
Sept. Commodore Perry H 
Write R. L. Bollit 


iF! 
Ol 
12th Armored Division. Aug. W rite 
LeRoy W. Bensel ? Main St Law 
nceville, N. J 


Airborne Division 
Statler, Buftal Writ 


17th 
Hotel 





1957 REUNIONS 


Roncone, 802 Hiland Ave., Coraopolis, 
Pa 

25th Infantry Division. 19-21 July 
Hotel Statler, NYC. Write Thomas J 


Badger, PO Box 101, Arlington 1, Va 


27th Infantry Division. Sept. Write 
Reagan, PO Box 1403, Al 
N. Y 

29th Infantry Division. 31 Aug 
Sept. Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 
Write B. F. Cassell, 505 W. Fayette 
St., Baltimore 1, Md 


Lawrence 
Dany | 


) 


40th Infantry Division. July. Write 
Major Saul Solow, 42 Parkway Drive, 
N: © 


Hicksville 


Mor 


George 


33d Infantry Division. June 
rison Hotel, Chicago. Write 
Radcliffe Morrison Hotel 
Ill 


| 
Chicago 


34th Infantry Division. 2 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Junior F. Miller, Red Horse 
Des Moines Iowa 


76th Infantry 


7-29 Sept 
W rite 


Armory 


Division. 15 June 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. Write 
Maj. Gen. Henry C. Evans, 6 S. Cal 
vert St., Baltimore 2, Md 


80th Infantry Division. Aug. Write 
Hotel Yorktowne, 


Charles Gainer 


York, Pa 


82d Airborne Division. 4-6 July 
Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati 
Write Cincinnati Chapter, 5572 Red 
Bank Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


83d Infantry Division. 15-17 Aug 
Hotel Roosevelt, NYC Write Col 
Robert H. York, Tactical Dept., TIS 


Fort Benning, Ga 


88th Infantry Division. 15-18 Aug 
Hotel Benj. Franklin, Philadelphia 
Write Tony Mildner, 2443 S. Wood 
stock St., Philadelphia 45, Pa 

94th Infantry Division. 18-21 July 
Hotel New Yorker, NYC. Write A. E 
Rodriguez, 614 Oakdale Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill 


96th Infantry Division. Write Min 
Butler, Box 144, Mount Erie, III 


99th Infantry Division. 19-21 July 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. Write 
Dale Warren, Eagle Hill Road, Box 
164, RD 7, Pasadena, Md 


10ist Airborne Division. 30-31 
Aug. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Write Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 
18th St. NW, Washington 6, D. ¢ 

106th Infantry Division. 25-27 July 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 
Ga. Write James E. Wells, Hepzibah, 
Ga 








New Stripes for EM 

The Army has authorized nearly 40, 
000 promotions in the top four grades 
during the quarter ending 30 June. 
Breakdown of the quarterly quotas by 
grade: E-7, 300; E-6, 800; E-5, 5,500; 
E-4, 33,000. Major commands also may 
promote, regardless of vacancy, all E-2s 
recommended by immediate command- 
ers, provided they have eight months of 
service on the first day of the month in 
However, 


which they are considered. 


certain MOSs are not included in the 


appointments and promotions to B-5: 
E-6 and E-7 during the quarter. 


Master Army Aviator 


The new rating of Master Army Avia- 
tor may be awarded to officers and war- 
rant officers currently qualified in ro 
tary-wing aircraft who are assigned or 
detailed in a branch authorized Army 
aviation and who are senior Army avia- 
tors currently on flying status or other- 
wise qualified, 

Master Army Aviators must have been 
designated Army aviator, senior Army 
aviator, or liaison pilot in the Army on 
flying status for a minimum total of 15 
years (a maximum of three years as a 
rated pilot in USAF, USN, USMC or 
USCG may be applied against the 15 
years) ; have logged ofhcially a minimum 
of 3,000 hours of flying time in civilian 


and /or military aircraft. 


General Officer Shifts 


Gen. Williston B. Palmer to Deputy CG, 
EUCOM Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan 
to First U. S. Army .. . Lt. Gen. Clovis E. 
Byers to OASD .. . Lt. Gen. Francis W. 
Farrell to V Corps Lt. Gen. 
Mathewson to Sixth U. S. Army 
Gen. Lewis S. Griffing to USAFFE 
Maj. Barksdale 


Commander, Berlin 


Lemuel 

Maj. 
Gen. Hamlett to U. §S 
Maj. Gen. Daniel 
Maj. Gen. 
Russell L. Vittrup to Chief of Staff, Eighth 
U.$ 


B. Strickler to inactive status 


Army . Brig. Gen. James O. Curtis, 
Jr., to USA Element, SHAPI . Brig. Gen. 
Gerald C. Kelleher to 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion Brig. Gen. Francis T. Pachler to 
ODCSOPS Brig. Gen. William F. 
Ryan to 4th Armored Division 
Gen. David W. Traub to OCA 


Brig. 


Retirements 


Lt. Gen. Ralph J. Canine . . . Lt. Gen. 
Alonzo P. Fox ... Maj. Gen. Willard K. 
Maj. Gen. Earle Standlee . 
Brig. Gen. Maddrey A. Solomon . 
Gen. Charles H. Swartz. 


Liebel .. . 


.. Brig. 


ARMY 





BORDER PATROLMAN 


When Capt. James P. Lawrence graduated as an Army Helicopter 
Pilot, he had just turned 40... one of the oldest “cadets’’ on 
record. However, he had already flown some 3,500 hours as a 
fixed wing Artillery Pilot during World War II. 

And having qualified for his ‘copter rating, he returned to 
Europe where he flew a Bell H-13 for 33 months. At one time 
he patrolled 180 miles of the German border each day flying in 
temperatures down to 25° below. His was the only available 
helicopter. He was its only pilot. And he had just one mechanic 
to service it. But, he reports, thanks to Bell’s dependability, there 
were no difficulties at all. 

At another time he regularly flew the commanding officer of 
a widely dispersed regiment on his daily rounds. Capt. Lawrence 
says they did in a day what would otherwise have taken a week. 
At present he’s Flight Commander for Cargo Training at the 
Rotary Wing School. 














Helicopter flight and mechanical training are available to qualified 


personnel at the U.S. Army Aviation School, Ft. Rucker, Alabama. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corp. 
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THE ARMY’S MONTH 


At long last the i 


foot soldier's feet re 


ceived their due attention. The American 
Foot Health 
Foot 


goes to the U. S 


presentation of 
Award for 1957 
The 


those 


Foundation 
Health 
Army 


Foundation said it was 


ts Annual 
infantryman 
honoring 
who have so magnificently demon- 


} 


strated the true value of healthy feet in 


human locomotion 


Between 1 May 1957 and 30 April 
1958, Army ROTC will graduate 13,480 
officers from 253 colleges and universi- 
ties. Of this total, which includes ap- 
proximately 700 distinguished military 
graduates who will accept Regular Army 
commissions, some 7,825 will be ordered 


Those 


whose services are not required for this 


to active duty for two years. 
period will be ordered to active duty for 


six months 


The Army's Mountain and Cold Weath 
er Training Center at Camp Hale, Colo., 
Fort Greely, Alaska 


be incor 


will be transferred t 


by 1 July. Its functions will 


porated into the existing 


Arctic 


courses at Gree 


Indoctrination School. Camp 
by all but a 
it will con 
training and 


stationed at 


Army reception stations and training 
activities have been alerted to screen and 
earmark all new enlisted personnel who 
score high in electronic aptitude tests. 
If they score 120 or higher, or have a 
school background of specialized study 
100, in- 


expect to be 


in electronics and score over 


coming individuals may 
assigned to a service school for training 


in the complex field. 


Sixty American college women, all sen- 


iors, can enlist in the Army Reserve for 
four-week 
WAC Training 
McClellan, Ala 


completion of the course will entitle quali- 


the purpose of attending a 


summer course at the 
Center, Ft Satisfactory 
fied women to apply for a_post-college 


in the WAC 


commission 


Sound the trumpets and beat the 
drums for the Rev. Evyn M. Adams who 
has asserted that the full contribution 
of the American soldier to the growth 
of evangelism in post-war Japan is ‘“‘an 
unwritten chapter in modern missions.” 
This conclusion was not the result of 
the once-over-lightly technique of 
quickie tourists who come home to de- 
plore the moral laxness of American 
Mr. Adams 
has spent the last six years as a mis- 


soldiers abroad. The Rev. 


sionary on the island of Hokkaido. 


A Soviet publishing agency has come 
out with a pirated Russian-language edi- 
tion of Realistic Combat Training by Lt. 
Col. Robert B. Rigg (Military Service Pub- 
1954) 

favorably on 2 April 


Red Star reviewed the 
1957 


lishing Co 


new edition 


but coudn’t resist the temptation to ob- 


serve that it revealed the tendency of 


Americans towards ‘‘aggressive war.’’ No 
between the 


copyright exists 


U Ss and 


agreement 


Soviet Russia and the state- 


owned Soviet press does not make any 
contractual arrangements for Russian edi- 


tions with U. S. publishers and authors 


The Army saved more than $16,000,- 
000 in 1956 through the creative sug- 
gestions of its military and civilian per- 
sonnel. Its world-wide suggestion cam- 
Paydirt,” elicited re- 


paign, “Project 


sponse at the rate of 136 per 1,000 men, 


and the Army hopes to do even better 
this year. 


Thirty-one Ohio State Penitentiary pris- 
oners who risked serious illness by volun- 
tarily testing a tularemia (rabbit or deer- 
fly fever) vaccine were honored by the 
US Army Chemical Corps with DA Cer- 
tificates of Achievement. 


Communist ideology and military dis- 
cipline seem to have been clashing 
again. The New York Times reports 
that Red Star and its Navy counterpart 
have published a directive by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
instructing its members who are in the 
armed forces to stop criticising the or- 
ders and decisions of military command- 
ers and to get on the ball with more 
intensive study of Marx and Lenin in 
their party cells. 


The U. S. Army Field Band on tour 
in Europe will visit some 50 cities in 
a dozen countries. 


Captain Kenneth M. Elk, Signal 
Corps, was the first person to telecast 
successfully from a descending para- 
chute. On 17 March, participating in 
NBC’s “Flight” program, he made a 
jump from 1,800 feet and a clear pic- 
ture and satisfactory audio were telecast 
from coast to coast. 


Posters illustrating the six points of the 
Code of Conduct that embody the high 
standards of the U. S. 
being distributed to all Army units in the 
field. From more than 200 sketches by 


fighting man are 


nationally known artists the six best were 
selected to be DA 21-100-1 
through 6 and may be requisitioned 


Posters 


through normal AG channels. 


ARMY'S FIRST A-POWER PLANT 


The Army's Package Power Reactor, now in operation at 


Fort Belvoir, Va., is a 2,035-kw pressurized-water nuclear 





electrical generating plant with net power output of 1,855 


kw. This first Army undertaking in the power reactor field 


was designed to meet the needs of remote military bases 


and is transportable by air. Built by ALCO Products, Inc., 


under contract to the Atomic Energy Commission for the 


U. S. Army, it is intended for possible future use by all 


branches of the armed services. It will cperate for one and 


one-half years on a nuclear core smaller than a barrel and 


weighing only a few hundred pounds. 











THE CURTAIN OF FIRE $Air protection for whole cities and strategic areas is no longer in the 


“ 


talking” stage. It is now being installed—a combination of the deadly fire of NIKE anti-aircraft weapon batteries 
and the U.S. Army Signal Corps’ new Martin MISSILE MASTER. As the country’s first electronic system designed 
to provide an integrated screen of radar surveillance, target detection and fire coordination, MISSILE MASTER 
makes possible peak effectiveness of anti-aircraft missile battery operation. A measure of the critical importance of 
MISSILE MASTER is the fact that the system already has been designated for a number of our most vital civilian 


and military areas. It is one of the most significant defense developments of our time. 


te el 
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AUSA BACKS THE CORDINER PROGRAM 


HO or what kicked up the cloud of dust that threatened 

to obscure the basic merits of the Cordiner Committee 
plan to modernize the pay and manpower structure of the 
armed forces is less important than that every effort be 
made to get on with the important task of giving Con- 
gress an opportunity to study and analyze the proposal as 
fully as possible. Fortunately this is possible since Senators 
Symington and Goldwater have jointly sponsored a_ bill 
which embodies the program recommended by the Cordi 
ner Committee. 

The headquarters staff of AUSA has studied the Cordi 
ner Committee's report. It has conferred with Army ofhcers 
who served on and with the Committee during its months 
of labor. It believes that the Army will be well served 
by the adoption of this modern approach to service com 
pensation, It is convinced that it will benefit the nation, 
the Army, and every individual serving in the Army. The 
program offers rewards to the able and competent that are 
far greater than those presently existing. 

We of the AUSA staff are further convinced that the 
plan must be adopted in its entirety. This does not mean 
that minor adjustments should not be made. We do mean 
that piecemeal actions will not provide the right answers 
to the problem of service compensation. In this we are in 
igreement with both Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner (President of 
the General Electric Company and Chairman of the 


Committee ) and Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. 


As early as 26 March, Mr. Cordiner stated: “Because 
of inadequate information, many people have been led to 
believe that the Committee’s recommendations are nothing 
more than a general pay raise for military personnel, adding 
still more to the oppressive costs of national defense and 
to the current forces of inflation. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Our recommendation contemplates savings 
and deflationary influence.” 

In the same statement Mr. Cordiner said: “It is the 
opinion of this Committee, based on both industrial ex- 
perience and on studies prepared for the Department of 
Defense, that savings and gains up to $5 billion a year 
can be achieved within five years or less. The same meas 
ures which can produce these savings for taxpayers could 
also increase the combat effectiveness of the armed forces 
by about fifteen percent at present costs.” 

Mr. Wilson’s position was stated in a letter to the Direc 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget: “The major faults in the 
present system will not be corrected by . patchwork 
actions alone . . . until we bring our military compensation 
system up to date we cannot expect to achieve the neces 
sary improvement in quality and balance of personnel 
skills and experience.” 

AUSA fully supports the Cordiner program. AUSA be 
lieves that if the appropriate committees of Congress thor 
oughly study and analyze that program, they will recom 


mend appropriate legislation to the whole Congress. 





@ A modern compensation plan to pay people what their 
services are actually worth, instead of paying people on the 
basis of longevity of service, and in this way encourage and 
reward outstanding performance, advanced skills, and military 
careers for high quality personnel. 

e A manpower management plan to provide a means for 


(1) About a 15% improvement in the combat capabilities of 
the United States Armed Forces, without a significant 
change in the budget. Or... 


(2) Savings and gains up to five billion dollars a year by 
1962—or sooner—in the cost of national defense. 


(3) Sharp reductions in training accidents now, and in mili- 
tary and civilian losses in the event of war. 





WHAT THE CORDINER COMMITTEE PROPOSES 


. » « AND THE RESULTS THAT WILL ACCRUE 


From the Committee’s Letter of Transmittal to the Secretary of Defense 


proper and effective administration of the pay plan. This man- 
power management plan is designed to give the Department 
of Defense greater flexibility and control over the distribu- 
tion of skills and experience in the services, and places em- 
phasis on quality rather than quantity. 


(4) Reduction in the number of military personnel required 
to produce a given level of national security. 


(5) A long-term solution to the basic manpower problems of 
the Armed Services. 


(6) Improved attraction, retention and motivation of the 
professional and technical civilian personnel in the De- 
partment of Defense. 











Powerhouse of America’s 
major missile programs 


Every day at RocCKETDYNE’s Pro- 
pulsion Field Laboratory, deep in 
California’s Santa Susana Moun- 
tains near Los Angeles, rocket engines 
developing millions of jet horse- 
power are tuned and tested for their 
ultimate job—to power America’s 
long-range missiles. 

These high-thrust engines — devel- 
oping more propulsive power than 
anything before produced —are mov- 


ing on schedule from ROCKETDYNE 


for delivery to the Armed Forces. By 
fall of this year other high-thrust 
production engines will flow from 
another plant now being activated by 
ROCKETDYNE in Neosho, Missouri. 

As today’s engines are being 
delivered, ROCKETDYNE engineers are 
constantly pushing ahead — evolving 
dramatic boosts in power outputs and 
engine performance. 


This kind of tomorrow-minded 
engineering — conducted in a private 
enterprise system —is a keystone in 
the defense structure of the free 
world. 

If you are interested in further 
details of RoCKETDYNE’S operations, 
your inquiry is welcomed. Write 
ROCKETDYNE, Dept. AZ-72, 6633 
Canoga Ave., Canoga Park, Calif., or 
Dept. AZ-72, Neosho, Mo. 


BUILDERS OF POWER FOR OUTER SPACE 


ROCK EET pDYy ™M™ Ee 


CANOGA PARK. CALIF. & NEOSHO, MO. * A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 
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WHY THE U. S. CANNOT AFFORD TO 


FOLLOW THE BRITISH WHITE PAPER 


The 
Responsibilities 
of Leadership 


HE suggestion that the U. S. should follow Great 

Britain and go on a drastic military diet by reducing 
the strength of its Army disregards so many funda- 
mental and easily discernible facts and conditions that 
it is astonishing that anyone would advance it. 
stature of the two 
nations. The U. S. today is one of the two great powers 
in the world, while Great Britain, as she acknowledges, 
Over and over, the 
British White Paper speaks of the economic necessity 


It disregards the comparative 


no longer can pl: 1V such a part. 


of making adjustments in Britain’s defense posture. 
The Paper in effect asks what would be gained if the 
strain of maintaining her present military establishment 
drained away her economic lifeblood. 

[he United States is in no such economic pinch as 
Great Britain. Competent economists have suggested 


that the U.S 


It 1s without harm to the national economy. 


. could spend even more in defense than 
The U.S 
disregard the obligations of its 
position of leadership without great danger to itself 
and the rest of the world than Great Britain could 
disregard its obligations in the nineteenth century or 
Rome in the days of the € 


today can no more 


Jaesars. 

Those who would have the U. S. follow Great Brit- 
ain disregard the fact that the Soviet Union, de- 
spite great propag: anda claims to the contrary, has 
not reduced and is not markedly reducing its milit: ry 
forces. Most recent official estimates are tha it the Soviet 
\rmy has two and one half million men organized into 
a hundred rifle divisions, fifty-five mechanized divisions, 
twenty tank divisions, plus supporting units. There is 
no indication that Russia has reduced her military forces 
by the announced with such fan 
In addition to the Soviet 
are some four million men in the ground 


1.2 million men she 
fare more than a year ago. 
Union there 
armies of Communist China and the lesser satellites. 

On the word of General Taylor the Soviet Army 
has been rearmed with newer types of equipment since 
the end of the Second World War and has more of 
this kind of equipment than we have. He added that 
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the USSR is also pushing “very hard in the atomic 


field.” 
Costs of ‘the American Way’ 


Its logistical system may be inferior to the U. S., but 
the Soviet Union’s logistical requirements are far sim 
pler than the demands of our world-wide deployment. 
The Communists’ unconcern with the rights and dignity 
of individuals relieves the USSR of the administrative 
burden the U. S. willingly shoulders at a high cost in 
manpower. A USSR officer would find it difficult to 
comprehend why the U. S. Army spends so much effort 
on the individual soldier: doctors and nurses to keep 
him well; chaplains to give him the consolation and 
rewards of religion; postal units to deliver his mail; 
comptrollers to manage endless affairs that affect him; 
finance officers to pay him; adjutants to keep his records; 
laundry units to wash his clothes; inspectors general to 
see that he gets a fair deal; military police to ‘keep him 
law abiding; lawyers to see that he gets justice; public 
information officers to publicize his accomplishments; 
special service officers to help him have wholesome fun; 
information officers to give his daily duty larger mean 
ing; and graves registr ition units to care tor his body 
should he die on the battlefield. 

We Americans tend to overlook these things, but we 
shouldn’t. They are not so easily come by as easy ac 
ceptance suggests. They require the full effort of large 
numbers of Wacs, nurses, and civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Army. 


‘soko: S, 


U. S. Commitments World-wide 


Those who ask why the U. S. Army can’t follow the 
proposed British pattern also jabs: American com 
mitments. We will not list here the many military 
commitments our people have made in their own in 
terests and in the interests of the whole world since 
1940. What these commitments may require of us 
was made clear in Korea after 25 June 1950, and more 
recently in the Middle East when the Sixth Fleet 
steamed into the eastern Mediterranean. 

Our Far East commitments are vast, our Middle 
East responsibilities terribly complex and uncertain, 
and our European commitments, through NATO, place 
us hard up against the Soviet Union in an area vital 
to it. We often say that all of western Europe is di 
rectly under the guns of Soviet power, but the reverse 
is also true, end so long as the free world controls 
western Europe the Kremlin cannot move anywhere 
with complete freedom of action. Does anyone seriously 
think that the Hungarian freedom fighters would have 
rebelled against Soviet tyranny, that Poland would 
move tow ond Titoism, or even that Tito himself could 
long survive if western Europe was not free? The 
often nanan Communist aphorism that “the way to 
Paris [or London, or New York] is through Peking” is 
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Communist recognition that the direct route to Paris 
will be kept closed to it at all costs. 

[he importance of NATO armies to the defense of 
western Europe was stressed by General Norstad dur 
ing the recent NATO meeting at Bonn, when he asked 
for a minimum ol thirty fh The psychological 
effect on the German people who are being called upon 
to draft Germans for the new German Army, at a time 
when both France and Great Britain have reduced or 

planning to reduce the number of divisions they 
contribute to NATO, poses grave problems for the 
German government and has required the British Prime 
Minister to confer with Chancellor Adenauer. 
to sav il the U. 
any part of 


It is safe 
S. should indicate a desire to withdraw 
its Army trom Europe, NATO would not 
long survive. 
However, the U. S. has constantly reaffirmed its in 
tention ol eCe Seventh Army in Europe and, 
indeed, the S. Army is presently straining every 
budgetary on manpower muscle to create adc liakennl 
Army Missile Commands for the support of NATO 
Nllied forces. 
quirement apparently not easily appreciated. These 
\rmy Missile Commands have a fire-power potential 
undreamed of only 


and other Here, too, is a manpower re 


a few short years ago, but they are 
not pushbutton gadgets. They require large numbers 
ol men, many ot them highly skilled soldier eucliielons. 
a valuable human commodity in extremely short supply. 
Indeed, the Army Missile Command in SETAF, the 
first ot these units to yO overseas, has been critically 
short-handed in skilled personnel. Fortunately this con 
dition being overcome in SETAF, 


cost elsew here. 


but at possible 


Missile Commands and Allied Support 


Army Missile Com 
mands to support Allied armies with modern fire power, 


addition to the creation of 


the Army has another large responsibility to the armies 
ot the free world. In Korea we are maintaining two 
divisions and giving support and training to twenty 
Korean divisions. Army forces are supporting defense 
agreements in Japan, on Taiwan, in the Philippines, 
in Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Vietnam and 
Pakistan. The Army is maintaining small combat-ready 
forces in Japan, and Hawaii. Of the over-all 
world-wide responsibilities of the U. S. Army today, 
Secretary Brucker has said: 


Ke rea 


“The United States is associated with forty-five other 
nations in the most powerful system of collective se 
curity ever created. The Army stands guard shoulder to 
shoulder with the troops of our allied ‘friends along the 
lron and the Bamboo Curtains as a potent reminder 
that we are ready to honor our international agreements 
promptly. In support of our mutual defense alliances 
and other arrangements, forty per cent of the million 
young men Army 
overseas in seventy-three countries. An 


and women in our are stationed 
Army missions in 
forty-four countries of Europe, Asia, and South America 


are busy with the continued strengthening of our allies. 
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Thousands of highly qualified Army troops are directly 
engaged 
allied foreign divisions—a sizable part ot the Free 
World’s military strength.” 


helping to train more than two hundred 


The Need for an Alert Force 


It seems incredible that anyone would suggest that 
even a small portion of these 400,000 American soldiers 
could be withdrawn now or in the foreseeable future 
without disturbing the security of the United States 
These commitments make heavy inroads on Army man 
power, but to lessen them would be foolhe irdy indeed. 

Most of the remaining 600,000 
are engaged in training 


\merican soldiers 
and the manpower required 
to train and administer two-year draftees and six-month 
in the 
logistical support and other necessary activities of a 


RFA 55 trainees can not be minimized), and 


global army. All these requirements do not leave enough 
men under present force levels to create the battle-ready, 
highly mobile reserve that is basic to our security and 
is so acutely needed. The deterrent value of such an 
alert and ready corps has been acknow ledged by Presi 
dent Eisenhower and successive Chiefs of Staff of the 


Army. 


Such a force is essentially what General Taylor 


is thinking about when he says, as he has said, that a 
high priority must be given to the Army's mission ot 
dete rring small wars or suppressing them promptly if 
they break out, “because that small war may e&% isily lead 


to the great war we are all trying to avoid.” 
Responsibilities of Leadership 


lo understand what would happen if the United 
States should intimate that it is going to follow the 
British example, we need only recall what occurred 
last summer when the so-called “Radford plan” was 
published. It is possibly unfair to follow the press in 
sO identifying it since the Chairman of the Joint Chiets 
of Staff has refused to go farther in acknowledging 
parenthood than to say that the reported plan (to reduce 
all U. S. military strength to about 800,000 by 1960 
was no more than a “mixture of fact and pure specula 
tion.” The point is that the story shook western Europe 
and moved Chancellor Adenauer to voice great concern. 
This is a clear warning that the slightest hint by the 
United States that it was thinking of reducing its mili 
tary commitments would have far-reaching effects. 

These are some of the reasons why the U. S. Army 
must not be further reduced in strength. Successive re 
of the Korean hot war have 
brought it to a minimum, perhaps sub-minimum, safety 
standard by any vardstick. T 
force the U. 
World 


would rush to fill. 


ductions since the end 


‘o reduce it further would 


S. to relinquish its leadership of the Free 
and leave 


a vacuum which the Communists 


coalition of free nations im 
poses the same heavy responsibilities as leadership ot 


The leadership of a 


a combat unit imposes on its commander. The price 
of evasion of responsibilities is rapid dissolution—and 


disaster, That we cannot afford. 
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Brigadier General S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Arms in Wonderland 


WHEN THE MURK BECOMES SO 
thick that you can cut it with a knife, it is time to seek 
refuge in Wonderland. 

Cried ‘I hit everything within reach 
whether I can see it or not.” 


l'weedledum 


\lice laughed 
think. 

So maybe it is time to talk about trained fighters—rifle 
men—whether they 


“You must hit the trees pretty often I 


are longer needed in great numbers 
in war and if the free world can get along without people 
who can draw a fine bead on a clean target. 

By the British White Paper within a few years the British 
\rmy will be cut to a little more than half its present size. 

\lready draft pressure is being lifted from certain 
classes of men. Britain is shooting for an all-volunteer 
establishment. [here is a difference between drawing a 
blueprint for that stabilized, hard core, professional army 
which everyone talks about, and getting it when all coer 
clon Ceases, 

In the United States the draft law runs three more 
years. The Army will seek to have a new law enacted. 
Secretary Brucker has so said. If his pronouncement seemed 
premature, the reason for its timing is still self-apparent. 

Britain's cut-back of forces and suspension of conscrip 
tion make infinitely more difficult the bureaucratic task of 
holding the line on U. S. military policy. Mr. Brucker but 
fired the first shot in a fight already half-lost. 

If Britain can do it, why not we? It’s a natural question 
NATO country. On the heels of the British 
paper, West Germany talks of building its new army to 
250,000 instead of 500,000 men. And that would save not 


a few marks. 


In every 


The idea behind the design of Britain’s future defense 
has almost classic simplicity. Even as we, the British are 
stuck with the princ iple of atomic deterrence. So they deem 
it wise to invest more of the military budget in fantastic 
weapons such as guided missiles and H-bombs. 

\nd there is the other danger—brush fire wars. Some of 


the seers say they will be recurrent through the new age. 
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There could be another Korea, Indochina or Suez almost 
any day. 

It is strangely true that in the pre-atomic age, great 
powers did not fret much about how to cope with small 
wars. Now the subject is a primary obsession with them. 
here is universal apprehension that any brush fire if not 
snuffed quickly may spread and consume creation. 

So such army as Britain holds would be reshaped as a 
jet propelled bucket brigade. 


AT THIS POINT A WHOLLY NEW 
argument is introduced in the case for army economy. The 
new forces will be more mobile and one missile battalion 
will pack more wallop than the whole Western Front 
artillery. The rest of it can be epitomized in the question: 
Since these will be small wars, why not fight them with 
small forces? 

It’s not less logical than Tweedledum: “We must have a 
bit of a fight but I don’t care about going on too long.” 

According to the figures, there would be little danger of 
that. At last reading, with most of its force deployed over 
seas, the British division slice was 90,000 men. For every 
Tommy Atkins in a combat suit, there were six in the 
back-up. It's the most extravagant ratio in any army. 

Even so, the ratio can't be narrowed by contracting 
forces unless Britain meantime cuts overseas Commitments. 
When modern armies are cut, the fighting parts are cut 
the deepest and there is no way to avoid it. Further, the 
more that technology takes over, the more an army be- 
comes the creature of its heavy weapons complex, the 
fewer men in ratio can be kept ready for movement to the 
fire line. 

It is a beautiful illusion that mountains of weapon power 
can be managed by molehills of fighting men. But as 
Hlumpty Dumpty said: “I'd rather see that done on paper.” 

From a British Army of 375,000 men, wherein heavier 
weapons in the line organization multiply the load on the 
administrative establishment, there would mature a field 
army of what strength? 
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At the going figure, it might be as many as three divi- 
sions. When the United States Army was twice as large 
it could squeeze out six or seven. 

The next question is whether a Britain with so little 
army strength in fighting numbers would stay morally 
ready to rush any part of it to a distant jungle amid general 
fear for the security of home base. 

Britain nobly took such a chance in her earlier history 
when General John French advanced his BEF to Mons. 
But today’s problem has little in common with the period 
of the Old Contemptibles and Kitchener’s Mob. 

hen Britain really ruled the waves and the skies were 
relatively free of danger. Great risks could be run in de- 
pleting the home mobilization base for the sake of speeding 
the delivery of forces to a decisive battleground. 


Now, HOW WHOLLY DIFFERENT 
is the situation. Home base remains ever in jeopardy. The 
nation with an army insufficient to insure full-scale mo- 
bilization could go out like a light. The more that forces 
are pared the greater must become the tendency to hug 
them hard. That is the way of human nature. The captain 
with a half-company is ever convinced that he cannot afford 
outposts, 

But still there is a formula in Humpty Dumpty’s words: 
“I can manage the whole lot of them! Impenetrability! 


That's what I say.” 


You know the rest of it. Talking about deploying divi 
sions overseas has become Stone Age stuff. One battalion 
now has the authority of an army corps in former time. It 
will blast away—bang, bang—hit a lot of trees and by its 
thunders achieve impenetrability. So runs the argument 
by which democracies seek to convince themselves that 
they can slash armies with no loss of deployable power. 

The Confederate marched to war shouting: “We can 
whup those Yankees with cornstalks.” Four years later he 
limped home, minus his shirt, shoes and weapon. To the 
chafling of his neighbors about his boast he replied: “The 
damned Yankees refused to fight with cornstalks.” 

Maybe the problem is more like that than people on 
our side have yet 


acknowledged. Guerillas don’t occupy 


fortresses. Francs-tireurs don’t entrench. Irregulars so stay. 

If THERE IS ONE MAIN LESSON 
from the brush fires of this past decade it is that the catspaw 
forces which initiate peripheral wars have a genius for 
fighting very thin. They are elusive targets because of their 
ability to sink into the landscape, mingle with the civil 
population and operate without fixed lines of communica 
they concentrate, 


tion. Sure, or they could not fight at all, 


but they do not long remain. 

Io go after such forces with atomic weapons would be 
like hunting fleas with an elephant gun, though it is being 
proposed as a tenable theory of operations. 

On the other hand, any member of a missile battery is 
just as vulnerable to a rifle bullet as was a musketeer under 
N:z ipoleon. 


shells is no less subject to a block following encirclement 
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\nd the road leading to a battery firing atomic 


than was an average mortar emplacement in Korea. If cut 
off, the members of that battery will not have any greater 
will to resist because they are armed with a superior weapon. 

Beyond refusing to stay solid, irregular forces have a 
nasty habit of whittling down whoever opposes them with 
ambush, sniping and rear area interdiction. If one battalion 
armed with super-weapons is sent forward, where six bat 
talions armed with person-to-person arms, guts and com 
mon sense are needed, the only shock wave which may 
come of it is the news of its own destruction. 

That is how I see it. Not to understand that the enemy 


in his own country can define and limit the mode of war- 


fare beyond the power of opposing weapons to alter it 


decisively is mere Braddockism. Diebienphu was a sacrifi- 
cial pyre to this mistaken concept that when you have 
superior arms, you have all. 

[here is the other question—numbers. Thermopylae and 
the Alamo are great names because their defenders didn't 
have them. So they lost. They are also among those singu 
larly rare incidents of history in which men uniformly died 
game feeling absolutely alone. If they were not uncharac- 
teristic of human nature they would not be renowned. 


TopayY THE IDEA THAT HEAVIER 
weapons means an economy of men almost blows a gale. 
As the White Knight said: “The wind is very strong; it's 
’ One might think that the whole future 
is to be won through the augmenting of fire power. 


as strong as soup. 


But it didn’t work out that way in Korea. Certainly, we 
had vastly superior fire power along every frontal sector. 
But in the end it availed us nothing but a wasteful stale 
mate because we had no reserve of trained, willing people. 

In April, 1953, Gen. Bruce Clark said to me: “I can 
crack the enemy line with | Corps any time that | am 
ordered.” 

I replied: “No doubt, and then where would I Corps go?” 


He said: “Well, 


There's the rub. Deployable fighting mobility derives 


nowhere.” 


essentially from having the decisive count of trained and 
able bodies. To command superior transportability is good 
and to be sure that it will deliver a prevailing weapon 
power to the arena is better. But neither will suffice for 
victory in the atomic era more than in any other unless 
an army feels that its weight in manpower affords it on 


any ground at least an even chance. 


Automation has really taken over when the signs multi 
ply that governments and men, under the spell of science, 
discounting, if not forgetting, all traditional moral 
values. The voice which answers: “The spirit of the rifle 
man and the multiplying of his numbers is no less vital to 
national preservation today than in 1861,” is pretty weak. 
If it is said too loudly, the speaker qualifies as a candidate 
for the booby hatch. 
and often 


What would come of that 


It’s worth the risk, for unless it is said loudly 
enough, no one will believe. 
is also told in Wonderland by Tweedledee: “It’s almost the 
most serious thing that can possibly happen in battle—to 


get one’s head cut off.” 
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Victory in atomic war will depend upon men who can 
carry on under unimaginable conditions of physical and 


mental stress. The problem is to find them in advance 


FINDING THE 
FIGHTERS 


COLONEL PATRICK D. MULCAHY 


N the past, the failure of a soldier to stand up 
under the strain of battle frequently meant 
his death, the possible deaths of fellow squad 
members, and even the failure of his platoon 
to accomplish its mission. The future presents 
a completely different situation. The picture 
on the atomic battlefield is a frightening one 
of overwhelming stresses on an enormous scale. 
The heightened individual fear and its effect 
upon larger groups create the possibility of com 
plete panic and the disintegration of a battle 
field before the eyes of a commander. Now, on 
the eve of our transition to an atomically pre 
pared Army, it is imperative that we learn all 
















we can about the selection and training of men 
for battle. 

Starting with the findings of S. L. A. Mar 
shall on the relative infrequency of actual par 





ticipation during World War II fire fights and 
the combat performance research studies 
FIGHTER I—conducted in Korea by the Hu 
man Resources Research Office (HUMRRO), 
we have come a long way in the past few years. 
The Korean research provided a description of 
effective and ineffective combat performers in 
terms of their personality traits, physical attri 
butes, aptitudes, attitudes, and life history. Tests 
developed by HUMRRO on the basis of this 
information have been refined by Personnel 
Research Branch (PRB) and translated into 
aptitude scores. 


Where do we stand now in our identifica 





Colonel Patrick D. Mulcahy, Infantry, is Chief of HUMRRO unit No. 2 at Fort Ord, California. He 
reported on research in the training of higher aptitude men in our April issue. 
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An examiner measures the pulse 
rate of a subject who has just 


jumped from the 30-foot tower 


tion of effective and ineffective fight- 
ers? Have we been able to provide 
any corroboration of the characteris 
related 


this 


LICS allegedly 
formance? At 


to combat _per- 
point the evi- 
dence is not at all clear. PRB, combin- 
ing some of the FIGHTER I battery 
Korean 
bat-derived selection tests, has at 
tc mpted to validate the tests by follow- 
up researc h in both the ZI and overseas 


The 


test has neither been refined nor vali 


questions and its own com- 


maneuvers. resultant inventory 
dated to the point that it can be con 
sidered predictive of any single individ 
ual’s combat performance. Still, at least 
a start has been made from the selec 
tion viewpoint. Giving the FIGHTER 
PRB’s combat 
to a large group of men will provide 
the Army 


tests OF inventory test 
a gross means of assigning 

> =) 5 
more potential fighters to our combat 
units 


The training problem 


Obviously, beyond the problem of 
the 
difficult task 


selection and identification — lies 


much greater ind more 


of finding ways to improve the poten 


tial combat performance of all our sol 
diers. At Fort Ord in the spring of 
1955, FIGHITER IL was initiated, the 
first deliberate effort to solve the train 
ing problem. W ith no proven criterion 
actual 


Of training to substitute for 
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combat performance, the researchers 

turned to an investigation of perform- 

ance under stress. Behind this approach 

were two basic assumptions: 

€ That men who could successfully 
perform in a variety of contrived 
stress situations would in all proba 
bility perform in a similar fashion 
under the stress of actual combat. 

That training which increased a 

man’s self-confidence would also im 

prove his ability to perform under 

stress and thus increase his combat 
potential. 

The biggest problem was to contrive 
stress situations which held a valid and 
realistic threat of danger to the soldier 
subjects and, at the same time, met the 
stringent restrictions for adequate safe 
ty precaution. Unquestionably our 
\merican concern for the human be- 
ing, particularly in time of peace, great- 
ly limited the range and procedures of 
experimental situations, In a country 
where human life is less valued, the 
problem would be simplified. The in- 
venuity of the researchers was further 
taxed by the fact that the young Amer 
ican soldier is able to pick out with 
almost unfailing accuracy any aura of 
actual safety surrounding a situation. 
Hle can “smell a rat” almost a mile 
away. If our culture produced a more 
naive subject—again, possibly more 
prevalent in other areas of the world— 
the research problem would not be as 
tough. 


Measurement of stress 


Beyond basic stress reality lies an 
other problem: accurate, objective 
measurement of the subjects’ reactions 
to stress. A further consideration in 
cle signing the experiment was the need 
to use as wide a variety of stress-pro 
ducing circumstances as possible so as 
not to limit the research to any one 
type of performance. The final test 
battery included darkness, height, ex 
plosive noises, fire, and electric shock. 
Underlying the situations were the 
subjects’ fatigue and lack of sleep, the 
two common elements which seemed 
to pervade most experienced combat 
veterans’ descriptions of their battle ex 
periences. Duplicating the conditions 
of combat was impossible, but fatigue 
Was systematically incorporated into 
the experiment by the use of forced 
marches and night testing throughout 
the five-day test period. \ brief descrip 
tion of the stress situations finally uti- 
lized follows: 


€ Each man jumped from a 30-foot 


jump tower while strapped in a para- 
chute harness. The harness was at- 
tached to an overhead carriage which 
ran down a cable on an incline of 
30 degrees. 
Carrying a rifle with fixed bayonet, 
each man followed a luminous line 
on the floor of a darkened room 
while dummies approached him un- 
expectedly from different angles, and 
voices screamed at him from a loud- 
speaker. 
While artillery and hand-grenade 
simulators were detonated around 
him, each man moved through a 
Combat-in-Cities course, firing at 
electrically operated pop-up silhou- 
ette targets. 
Electrically operated pop-up targets 
were presented at a range of 60 to 
85 yards to each man in a perimeter 
defense situation. He fired at these 
while six feet behind him artillery 
and hand-grenade simulators were 
detonated. Aerial burst and U-80 
firecrackers were detonated above 
and in front of him. 
Two of the Navy fire fighting situa- 
tions at Treasure Island were uti- 
lized. In one situation, after flames 
completely engulfed a large open 
tank half-filled with diesel oil, each 
subject tried to extinguish the fire 
with a small hose fitted with a high- 
pressure fog nozzle. In the other, the 
space below a simulated destroyer 
boiler room was flooded with oil al- 
most to the deck plates. The oil was 
ignited with gasoline and when the 
fire blazed throughout the structure 
two teams of men entered the boiler 
room from opposite hatches to fight 
the fire. 
Each man was required to extinguish 
a small oil fire in an ignited 55-gal- 
lon drum, about two-thirds full of 
motor oil. (This situation was de 
vised to investigate the feasibility of 
an inexpensive small-scale duplicate 
of the Treasure Island Open Tank 
Fire. 
A series of reaction problems were 
presented to each subject who re- 
ceived an electric shock after cer 
tain answers. His performance in 
this shock condition was compared 
with that on another set of problems 
done earlier. 

In all, fifty measures of reactions to 
stress were thoroughly analyzed. ‘These 
included physiological tests, reaction 
time in jumping from the tower, pulse 
rate before and after various situations, 
changes in marksmanship under stress, 
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speed and accuracy on penc il and paper 


tests following fire fighting, strength 
of bayonet thrust in the dark room, 
reaction time to pop-up targets, per- 
formance in specihc skills under shock. 
I'he stress performers were also given 
many of the same background and per 
sonality tests administered to fighters 
and nonfighters in Korea. 

What did the tests try to prove? In 
this exploratory study the researchers 
least tentative an- 
swers to such problems as: which situa 


wanted to find at 


tions were most stressful, whether there 
was a common underlying factor in 
whether a man 
who performed well in one situation 


reactions to stress, 
was likely to perform well on the oth- 
ers, and what relationship, if any, 
existed between good stress perform- 
ance and good combat performance. All 
these areas needed to be explored be 
fore further steps could be taken on 
the development of a training program 
to increase soldiers’ combat potential. 


Stress test results 


Lhe results which will bear on fu- 
ture research in this crucial area may 
be summarized briefly. The situations, 
as might be guessed by the seasoned 
military man reading their descriptions, 
varied greatly in the amount of stress 
they produced. Very few of the officer 
observers rated any of the situations as 
“extremely stressful.” The fire fighting 
at Treasure Island and the dark room 
situations were ranked by the subjects 
as the most stressful. The trainees gen 
erally described the perimeter defense 
and village fighting problems as not 
particularly stressful. Experienced mil- 
itary observers agreed with the subjects 
on the fire fighting, but rated the jump 
tower and perimeter defense situations 
as more stressful than the dark room. 

While the simulators apparently re- 
called combat shell bursts to the offi 
well may have been more 
like backfires or distractive noises to 
The analysis of 
the fifty measures of stress performance 
gave some indication that the condi- 
tions of fire and darkness constituted 
independent types of stress, and that 


cers, they 


the young trainee. 


such reaction qualities as deliberate- 
ness, speed, and accuracy were meas- 
urable dimensions of stress perform- 
ance which would be of particular 
value in any new test program. 
l'urning to the subjects themselves, 
the researchers found that the men dif- 
fered widely in their reactions to spe 
cific stress situations. | urthermore, good 
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performance in one situation was no 
assurance that the same man would 
perform well in another. This, of 
course, is nothing new. We have all 
seen the man who could enter a burn 
ing building but who panicked when 
faced with swimming a small stretch 
of water. We have had men in Air 
borne training who became immobi 
lized with fear at the open door of a 
C-47, vet recently had had the job of 
handling K-9 attack dogs. 

VM hat does this specificity of reac 
tion to stress mean in terms of training 
for combat? Primarily that if the train 
ing is to carry over from experimental 
ly-contrived stress to combat stress, it 
must be designed to raise a man’s level 
of competence in many and - various 
types of performance. And here the 
second basic assumption mentioned 
previously is involved. The Korean 
study indicated that one of the most 
significant differences between fight- 
ers and nonfighters was the former's 
past history of successful experiences, 
of participation in sports, hobbies, clubs 
and other activities which had appar- 
ently not only increased their ability to 
perform successfully under a variety 
of conditions but had given them a 
sufficient amount of self-confidence to 
enable them to withstand the 
stresses of combat. The more effective 
stress performers differed from those 
who were less effective in the same 


even 


general way. They, too, tended to be 


“doers.” 


Importance of self-confidence 


\t first glance this factor of self- 
confidence might seem remote from the 
problems of the atomic battlefield. 
However, a survey of the curricula and 
training at seven specialized Armed 
Forces service schools, including Moun 
tain and Cold Weather training, the 
Rangers, Airborne, Special Forces, and 
the Air Force Survival School, has in- 
dicated, in the sense of what is ac 
tually done, that the experts in charge 
of these schools recognize the impor 
tance of building a man’s general self 
confidence in the process of increasing 
his specific skills, be it plane jumping 
or cliff scaling. Furthermore, the conf- 
dence-building events utilized by our 
hazardous type training school bear a 
general resemblance to the stress pro 
ducing situations used in FIGHTER 
II. 

While the FIGHTER II program’s 
primary purpose was to devise stress 
tests, it also produced further evidence 


on the relation of traits to performance. 
Unfortunately, some of the background 
characteristics which differentiated the 
fighters and nonfighters in Korea did 
not prove valid in the relationship of 
traits to good and poor stress pe rtorm 
ance. In_ particular, the measures of 
masculinity and social responsibility 
in the 
trait 


did not disc riminate stress per 


formance. As_ these abstractions 
are composite pictures of individual 
characteristics provided by a series of 
tests, the failure over-all to produce 
similar relationships is not crucial, since 
many of the individual tests did pro 
vide validation of the Korean fighter 
trait relationship. Another conflict | 


i1eS 
in the area of intelligence. In Korea, 


where the low mean or average of the 
FIGHTER I sample was about 85, the 
more intelligent soldiers were de 
monstrably better fighters. In the Fort 
Ord FIGHTER II stress testing pro 
gram, the sample had a much higher 
mean of 102. With as high a mean as 
102, it is not particularly significant 
that the clear relationship of intelli 
gence and performance did not fully 
hold true in the stress testing program. 

Until we actual 


have an combat 


Army researchers used the 
facilities of the Navy’s 
Treasure Island fire-fighting 
school to measure reaction of 


men quenching a fire in an 


open oil tank 
































situation it would appear that validat 
ing the relationship of trait characteris 
tics to effective combat performance is 
not the most hopeful approach to the 
future, with perhaps but one exception 
The most consistent trait 
the 
been the concept of the “doer.” 


the “doer.” 


has 
l his 


characteristic held up as well in the 


characteristic in all] research 


stress testing as it did in Korea. As this 
trait has to do with the stresses or ob 
stacles an individual must go through 
or overcome in his normal life, it clear 
ly underlines the concept of self-con 
fidence, the assumption that by build 
ing self-confidence in the soldier you 
will improve his performance in com 
bat 


Military evaluation 


What is the military evaluation of 
these results? Che Medical Section of 
ficers of CONARC, recently analyzing 
the report of the FIGHTER II project, 
felt that had 
made, but stated: “The stress situations 


an excellent start been 
are a step in the right direction but 
the personnel being tested were al 
ways aware that there was little actual 
Phe 
cited the tower jump, where the in 


danger involved in the tests.” 
dividual IS personally threatened by 
the pull of gravity, as the type of fear 
circumstances needed. With the train 
ing devices the Army is presently re 


fully 
the 


quired to use, the trainee is 


conscious of the actual safety of 


apparatus 


Looking ahead we see that the re 
searchers, with the speci approval 
of higher military authorities, must ac 
the 
problem of providing basically stress 


cept a higher casualty risk. In 
ful situations which constitute a valid 
threat soldier, 
the 


matter. Can we design hazardous in 


even to a perceptive 


safety or even life is the nub of 
cidents to produce periods ot height 
the 


indi, idu il 


ened danger and relatively few 


moments the perceives an 


Unless 


these split seconds ot tear can be con 


immediate threat to his life? 
trived, and in such a way as to permit 
objective measurements of reaction, we 
may never solve our problem. Our final 
that of fatigue. No 
single incident on the battlefield can 


be separated trom the strain ot pro 


cr ynsideration 1S 


longed exhaustion. For this reason, the 


Army research team must improvise 


better means for inducing a reasonable 
equivalent of the mounting fatigue and 
chronic anxiety of combat 


[he atomic battlefield crvstallizes 
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the training problem in its most fun 
damental the known 
stresses of combat, it poses the problem 


form. Beyond 
of a new, different, nonspecific, more 
generalized fear of the unknown such 
as is engendered in men operating un 
der the threat of a force beyond their 
own individual control, perhaps even 
beyond the control of those above 
them. The nearest equivalent in na 
ture and our own experience may be 
the catastrophes provided by large-scale 
Hoods, tornadoes, or earthquakes. Can 
the researcher find ways of condition 
ing soldiers to the threat of the im 
measurable forces of nuclear fission? 
Statistically, of course, it could be dem 
onstrated to the soldier that he is more 
apt to lose his life while driving his 
new stationwagon than on the battle 
field. Or again, that he is just as dead 
ripped by a grenade fragment as seared 
by an atomic blast. Are we looking for 
1 demonstration of fatality? From the 
historical viewpoint, it might be point 
ed out that and mankind are 
wondrously adaptive, and that given 
sufhcient decades all of us might be 


man 


come habituated to the use of atomic 
bombs. Unfortunately we have neither 
the time nor the expendable citizens 
for this kind of development. Can we 
now go even further and incorporate 
the problem of atomic blast itself into 
the next phase of research? Certainly 
the face validity of the threat of death 
to any individual within the atomic 
blast area is high. Further, the varia 
bility of wind conditions and possible 
radiological fall-out might well create 
the realistic heightened stress we are 
looking for. Can it be done within our 
existing safety restrictions and extra 
precautions possibly imposed by AEC 
controllers? If feasible, such a situation 
would not only fit the specifications 
indicated by previous FIGHTER re 
search but would serve as the most 
adequate combat substitute yet devised 
to test the efhcacy of an experimental 
training program. 


The future research problem 


With so many complexities is there 
any that the 
\rm\ can evolve a 


chance researcher and 


trainer program 
which is at once realistic, practical, and 
scientifically validated? What's the use 
of all this if we can’t prove it by com 
bat? Nothing is more complex than 
this problem and there is no guarantee 
that a realistic training program can 
be developed. [here is no real sub 


stitute for actual combat. On the other 


hand, if the Army adopted anything 
other than a philosophy holding that 
the ability of any man can be improved 
through training, it would have no rea 
son to conduct training at all. Further, 
the purpose of the Army's scientific 
research organizations is to apply new 
knowledge and experimental tech 
niques to the problems proven most 
crucial and least susceptible to in-serv- 
ice solution. General Wyman has stated 
it this way: “I feel that with experi 
ence under our belts, it is time to 
branch out into the toughest and most 
far-reaching of the Army problems 
which are implicit in the name of the 
Human Resources Research Organiza 
One cc 

Here in the fighter performance area 
we have a problem so crucial to our 
\rmy and our country that any slight 
increment of new knowledge derived 
from training research might well spell 
the outcome of a future battle, cam 
paign or war. | he difficulties of further 
research in the area can not be over 
emphasized. Never before have we had 
such a need for the abstractions and 
hypotheses ot the social scientist to be 
firmly grounded to our Army's practical 
know-how and experience. A kid-glove 
approach, or anything other than in 
sistence on more intensified stress situa 
tions, will vield inconclusive results. 


Regardless of the extent to which 
we can improve our selection and as 
signment instruments or validate trait 
characteristics, the Army basically must 
develop a practical training program 
to improve the combat potential of 
each mobilized soldier. y practical, 
we mean that the program must be 
given by the average officer and non 


commissioned officer to the average 


trainee at the average mobilization post 
in our country. There is no doubt that 
the major problem is finding realistic, 
intensified stress situations within the 
limitations of safety and the feasibility 
of research measurement. The atomic 
fall-out situation with close troop par 
ticipation has already been suggested 
as an approach the Army should care 
fully investigate. Increased know-how 
on weapons effects and the existence 
of small-vield atomic devices make such 
a testing method more feasible. 

The researchers can use every bit 
of military experience and ingenuity, 
and any Army trainer who can throw 
light on the problem could do his sery 
ice no greater benefit than relating his 
knowledge and/or guess to the Army 
re search team. 
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Look at the Cloth 


SERGEANT FIRST CLASS FORREST K. KLEINMAN 


NE warm spring day in 1847 two 

men met in a field tent on the tor- 
tuous road from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City. One was a highly considered cap 
tain of Engineers who had been hand 
picked by General Winfield Scott to 
serve as his chief of staff. Standing tall 
and ramrod straight in his immaculately 
tailored uniform, with a touch of gray 
at his temples and the stamp of good 
breeding on his lean, handsome face, 
he was a casting director's dream for 
a stellar role as a military leader. 

[he other looked more like a bit 
plaver. He was a short, blunt-featured, 
slouchy, almost seedy young lieutenant 
of Infantry who acted as commissary 
and quartermaster for one of Scott's 
regiments. 

Their conversation on this occasion 
was brief and to the point. The captain 
glanced at the lieutenant’s mud-spat- 
tered field kit and said crisply: “You're 
out of uniform, Mister. The command- 
ing general has prescribed full dress 
for officers visiting this headquarters. 
Return to your headquarters and com 
ply!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the lieutenant. 

One warm spring day, eighteen years 
later, they met again in a Virginia farm 
house south of Richmond. The con 
trast in men was as marked as before. 
[he tall man now wore gray instead 
of blue, wreath with three stars instead 
of bars, and time had whitened his 
beard and weathered the skin around 
his eyes. But his carriage was as erect, 
his manner as unrufflled, his dress as 
impeccable as when last they met. 

[he intervening years had thickened 
the infantryman, and now he wore a 
beard. But just as before, his shoulders 
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stooped and his uniform was so stained 
and spattered with mud that the three 
stars carelessly stitched to a private’s 
blouse would have looked out of place 
to anyone not knowing the events 
which had put them there. 

[his time their conversation took a 
little longer, and this time, when the 
mud-spattered man in blue returned to 
his quarters both knew that the world 
would never again be the same. Never 
again would the union of our nation 
be challenged. Never again, moreover, 
would the education of any military 
leader be complete without careful 
study of the lives and works of Ulysses 
S. Grant and Robert E. Lee. 


Superficially more unlike than alike 


When biographies of Grant and Lee 
are leafed side by side, the contrast 
leaps to the eye from each page. Lee 
was the son of the famous “Light Horse 
Harry” Lee, and the descendant of 
many generations of leaders; Grant was 
the son of an Ohio farmer who became 
a successful tanner and leather mer 
chant. Lee was encouraged by his 
mother to seek a career in the Army; 
Grant's appointment to the Military 
Academy was forced on him by his 
father. Lee was one of the most brilliant 
students in tactics and academics of his 
class; Grant was one of the poorest. 

At every point of comparison, there 
is a paradox. Lee enjoyed the life of 
the professional soldier; Grant detested 
it. Lee liked to hunt; Grant couldn't 
bring himself to pull a trigger. Grant 
used alcohol and tobacco; Lee used 
neither. Lee was stirred by martial mu 
sic and marched like a guardsman; 
Grant was tone-deaf, hated parades, 
and had trouble keeping step! 

To learn about leadership from a 
study of Grant and Lee, you must look 
behind the facade of surface contrasts 
in manner, habit and appearance. 


When this is done, the greatest para 
dox of all is revealed: Grant and Lee 
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l ] | — 
were more alike than they were apart 


Phe resemblance can be found quite 
early in their lives. As seen through 
the eves of their contemporaries, both 
intense, serious men of 


were young 


considerable energy and force. Though 


quiet spoken and reserved, both made 


an impact on people. They were not 


easily moved, forgotten, or ignored. 
Cheir potential for leadership was rec 
ognized by others long before they won 
tame 


Basically the same interests 


Despite Grant’s mediocre record as 
1 cadet, one of the most brillant mem 
bers of his class George Deshon pre 
dicted that “Grant some day will prove 
himself the strongest member of his 
class.” Similar recognition of Lee's po 
tential was evinced by awarding him 
the coveted post of Cadet \djutant. 

\nother early point of comparison is 
their relative standing in mathematics 
which Napoleon termed “the first tool 
\lthough Grant 
showed little interest in other subjects, 


f generalship.” 


he as well as Lee excelled at math. 
Just as noteworthy is the fact that 
both Grant and Lee loved horses and 
were skillful riders. Without this apti 
that 


they ever would have confronted each 


tude in common, it is doubtful 
other as leaders of opposing armies. In 
those days a general who couldn't ride 
1 horse well would have been almost 
usc less. 

Shortly after that the 
road to Mexico City, the engineer and 
the doughboy demonstrated that they 


mecting on 


shared leadership qualific ations that 


will never go out of date: courage, 


audacity, initiative, ingenuity. 


The Mexican War testing ground 


\lthough still assigned as a com 
missary and quartermaster, Lieutenant 
Grant “happened” to be with the as 
sault troops during the attack on San 
Cosme at the outskirts of Mexico City. 
Noting that a church steeple command 
ed the rear ot the enemy s defense po 
sition, Grant improvised a small task 
force around a borrowed mountain 
howitzer to flank the enemy and occupy 
it The hire 
that 
staff oflicer 


he rton, 


from the howitzer was so 
Worth 
Lieutenant John ¢ 

later 
to Grant—to compliment 


ctkective General sent a 
Pem 
who was to surrender 
Vicksburg 
him on his church services 
\ few davs before, it had been Lee 
who was commended. During the ad 
vance on Mexico City, Lee was with 


an enveloping detachment which he 
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had guided through a hilly maze of 
rock and lava to seize the village of 
Contreras. The enemy had rushed up 
reinforcements and, by nightfall, the 
detachment’s position was far from se 
cure. At a council of war held in Con 
treras church, Lee proposed a bold plan 
of the very type he later employed with 
classic success at Chancellorsville. He 
suggested that the detachment be di 
vided, leaving a holding force to keep 
Contreras 
while the remainder marched by night 
to a position from which the Mexican 
entrenchments could be enveloped. 
The detachment commander readily 
adopted the plan. For it to be success 
ful, however, General Scott must be 
informed, so that the main body could 


the enemy's attention on 


keep the enemy’s front engaged. 

Meanwhile, Old Fuss and Feathers 
was anxious for news of the detached 
column. Seven officers had been dis 
patched to establish liaison and all had 
failed to get through, Accompanied on- 
ly by an orderly, Lee returned through 
enemy-infested hills with the precious 
information. In his dispatch General 
Scott said: “The brilliant victory of 
Contreras was made possible by Cap- 
tain Lee’s services that night.” 

[here are specific points of similarity 
in these two incidents in the lives of 
Grant and Lee which merit emphasis. 
Both men disdained the timeless phi- 
losophy of the mediocre: “Play it safe; 
let someone else stick his neck out.” 
Both were quick to risk failure and 
possible death to achieve positive re 
sults. Both assumed responsibilities be 
vond their rank and duty. Both im- 
pressed their wills upon their fellow 
moments. of Both 
speedily improvised a sound tactical 


soldiers in crisis. 
plan to further the over all mission 
within the limitations of time, terrain, 
the enemy’s and their own capabilities. 
Both insured by personal action the 
vigorous execution of their plans. 


The influences of Scott and Taylor 


Much has been made by biographers 
of the that General Scott 
exerted on Lee in contrast to the in 
fluence on Grant of General Zachary 
Taylor. Certainly it is true that Grant 
was like Old Rough and Ready in his 


influence 


habits of dress and his dislike of pomp 
and ceremony, and the outward resem 
blance between Lee and Scott is equal 
ly striking by comparison. It is appar 
ent, however, that these superficial 
resemblances existed before the men 
met each other. To the military stu 


dent it is much more rewarding to 
consider what Grant and Lee learned 
from both generals during their sep 
arate campaigns in Mexico. 

From Scott, Grant learned that an 
army can, if need be, operate success- 
fully without a secure base of supply— 
a lesson he surely remembered and 
boldly applied during the Vicksburg 
campaign. From Taylor, Grant learned 
the importance of “doing your best 
with the means provided instead of 
demanding more from higher head- 
quarters.” 

From Taylor and Scott, both Grant 
and Lee learned the military impor- 
tance of establishing good relations 
with the civilian population by close 
control of the conduct of an army in 
the field. Both later exercised this com- 
mand_ responsibility to real military 
advantage. 

That both future generals were keen 
observers of the tactics and logistics 
employed by their superiors is evinced 
by Grant’s memoirs and Lee’s letters. 
There is one lesson that Lee had better 
opportunity to learn from Scott than 
did Grant: the use of a staff. But Grant 
learned from Lee what Lee already 
knew: the combat employment of en- 
gineers. In fact, Grant credited the 
work of Lee and his fellow engineers 
with a large responsibility for the suc- 
cess of Scott’s campaign. This ability 
to learn by observation and experience 
is one of the most important of the 
many traits of mind shared by Grant 
and Lee. 

A fundamental similarity of charac 
ter is apparent in their marital as well 
as their martial Each was de 
voted to his wife, and his love was 
returned in full measure. Those who 


lives. 


take literally the saying that “an Army 
officer can make colonel on his own, 
but needs the right wife to win stars,” 
may deem it significant that Grant and 
Lee married their intellectual and so 
cial peers. 

Clausewitz has said that “the thirst 
for honor and renown” is indispensable 
to the character of a successful leader, 
and in his discussion of “the Genius 
for War,” he poses the rhetorical ques 
tion: “Has there ever been a great 
commander destitute of ambition, or 
is such a phenomenon even so much 
as conceivable?” But Clausewitz was 
not a great commander and it is be 
coming more and more apparent with 
every thermonuclear explosion that his 
concept of war as “an act of violence 
without limit” may have a fatal fallacy. 
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The surrender scene at Appomattox where Lee in defeat carried himself with the dig- 
nity of the true genteman and Grant in victory showed his greatness in magnanimity 


In any event, the Pied Piper of modern 
military thought died of a rat-borne 
disease without ever leading troops in 
before Grant and 


combat, long Lee 


wore stars, 


When the nation split 


\s soon as it became apparent that 
hostilities between the States were im- 
minent, President Lincoln offered Colo- 
nel Lee the highest military post to 
which an American soldier can ever 
aspire: command of the active Army 
of the United States. Three months 
later, Lee was preparing to enlist in 
a Confederate cavalry regiment as a 
private when he received a commission 
to command the Virginia state forces. 
This may have been the act of a mis- 
guided man, but never an ambitious 
one. 

\t the same time that Lee was pre- 
paring to join the cavalry asa trooper, 
Grant was about to return to the leath- 
er business, having declined “elec- 
tion” as colonel of several Volunteer 
regiments. While virtually everyone in 
Illinois who had ever worn uniform 
was feverishly angling for a command, 
Grant merely wrote a letter to the War 
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Department offering his services. By 
one of those ironic quirks of fate that 
occur so often in the affairs of men 
whenever great moves are atoot, three 
misspelled words caused it to be mis 
directed, filed—unanswered—and for 
gotten until after the war. 

About the time that Jefferson Davis 
was signing Lee’s commission, Gover 
nor Yates of Illinois was expressing his 
bewilderment at Grant's lack of ambi 
tion to a mutual friend from Galena. 
The friend replied that Captain Grant 
was not one to seek personal prefer 
ment and did not believe in the practice 
of “electing” Army officers. If the Gov 
ernor wanted Grant 
regiment, he would have to appoint 
him. 

To both Grant and Lee leadership 
was a sacred trust 


to command a 


never the reward ot 
mere ambition. They were men of hon 
or, not men in pursuit of it. 

At a time when there is a growing 
tendency on the part of our people to 
regard war solely as a science rather 
than an art, there is reason for con 
sidering that our two greatest Ameri 
can captains devoutly believed that God 
is the supreme arbiter of war. It was 


his practice in battle, Lee said, to bring 
his troops to the field in the best possi 
ble wav and then “commit them to God 
and my subordinates!” In a letter to 
his wife during the retreat from Gettys 
burg, Lee wrote: “I trust that God will 
not desert us in this hour of need and 
will deliver us by His Almighty hand. 
... We must, however, submit to His 
\lmighty will whatever that may be!” 

Grant held the same concept of a 
Divine will in war. In his memoirs, he 
even expressed his belief that the Civil 
War was a Divine punishment upon 


the nation for its unprovoked invasion 


of Mexico. Nevertheless, the resolution, 
perseverance and self-reliance displayed 
by Grant and Lee in conducting mili 
tary operations leaves no room to doubt 
that they also believed in the corollary 
“G id helps those WwW ho help themsely es!” 
\t the very outset of hostilities in 
the Civil War, both men displayed the 
“sense of position” which marks the 
strategist and distinguishes him from 
a tactician at 
heart. In the West, Grant immediately 
recognized the strategic importance of 


the leader who is only 


controlling the confluence of the Ten 


nessee and Ohio Rivers at Paducah, 
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\\ ith ut 


tirely on his 


Kentucky orde icting en 


own initiative, he seized it 
with his green troops In the East, it 
was Lee alone who instantly recognized 


} 


the need to blox k the three 


nues of approach to Richmond. With 


main ave 


roemal kable 


that 


pre scence, he 
Manassas would be the 
of the \s the 
of his urgent recommendations 
to Jefferson Confederate 


even pre 
dicted 

ene of on first battles. 
re sult 
Davis, the 
armies had the advantage of thorough 
terrain on which 


familiarity with the 


the early battles were fought. 


Shiloh and Gettysburg 


Homer Lea seem to 
But 


Grant and Lee acquired it early in life 


men like 


ha “sense of position 


Some 
be born wit 
by constant observation and study of 
terrain with an eye to its military pos 
In the of General W 


CG, Wyman, every routine journey they 


sibilities words 


to 1k was a tactical ride, and they could 
i unit problem from every window 


of any house because they made a habit 


4! looking for it. 
Once 


Lyi Se iphi 


1 reader begins to look in theit 


for similarities of character, 
these too leap to the eve from every 
page. Grant's letters to subordinates are 

t| ol the 


masterpieces in the ust written 
transmit the thoughts of the 


word Lo 


military ommander; | letters to 


Jackson communicated the thought for 
masterpiece of military 
Shenandoah Valley campaign. 
his own G3; Lee 
Grant 


gangplank in the hard-fought with 


Maneuvel 


Was his 


was the last man up 


drawal to. the Belmont; 


s front-line riflemen tor 


rained him from personally 


ittach in the Wilderness 


idmired by the 


transports it 
ibly re 
leading 

Grant 
tlicers of his 
yiment that every one re 
i transfer to go with him when 
Le S troops spontaneously 
him even in defeat 


When all ippeared lost at Shiloh, 


( 


int sh nwwed what Napoleon called 
ne lox k +] é 


CC »¢ 1) Lie 


morning courage, 
d salvaged all he could from the day; 
did Lee at Gettysburg, where he 
ithdrew his battered army so skillfully 

Meade lost 

the war. Grant was 


\lan by his 


VCr fals d his VOC? 


In Opportunity to end 
called “the Quiet 
Hlinois re iment; Lee 
1 subordinate 
not even to Longstreet, who on more 


Wan ONE CCASION dis \beved him with 


adverse ¢ msequences 


Of the 


characte! 
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othe: imilarities ot 
} 


many 


revealed xy thell lives and 


works, one is especially significant to 
military leaders in this age of nuclear 
fire power. Both men_ had strategic 
concepts that were prophetic of twenti 
eth century military doctrine. They vis 
ualized war in the round and saw the 
future consequence es of immediate acts, 


Similar strategic concepts 


lo win guickly and thus bring the 


fratricidal conflict to an early close, 
Grant believed that the Union forces 
needed to do more than win battles in 
the field. He believed they must destroy 
the South’s war potential. His plan to 
end the war by keeping a relentless 
pressure on the thre vat of the Conteder 
acy with one army in Vir 


vinia, while another clawed out the 


northern 


soft underbelly, merely applied his con 
cept to operations. 

\ ith similar foresight, Lee con 
ceived the North’s will to fight as the 
| his 


concept dictated the invasion ending at 


target of Confederate strategy. 
Gettysburg. Thereafter, he sought to 
implement his concept by delaying ac 
tion, in the hope that the North’s will 
to fight would weaken and die under 
the psychological impact of heavy cas 
ualty lists. 

In considering the modernity of both 
concepts, one is struck by the difference 
between the way they have been im 
plemented at times during the twen 
tieth century and the way they were 
applied by Grant and Lee. No woman 
or child ever died by their orders. No 
defenseless city was ever levelled by 
their guns. To the minds of Grant and 
Lee, war was an art—not an act of 


violence without limitation as it was 
to the mind of Clausewitz and his dis 
ciples. To them, it was not an “ab 
surdity’ Cas Clausewitz termed it) to 
proportion destruction to the purpose 
in war. With the true instinct of the 
artist, they realized that restraint is as 
essential to creation as force. They be 


lic ved In limited wartare, and practiced 


it 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


Even where their biographers find 
fault with Grant and Lee, the so-called 
Haw in their characters was_ basically 
the same, | ee has been criticized often 
for placing too much trust in the judg 
ment of his lieutenants. As President 
of the United States and later in busi 
ness, Grant has been criticized for do 
ing exactly the same thing with his 
Their critics do not always 


associates. 


recognize that trust begets trust. It was 


trust was returned by 


their subordinates in battle that Grant 


because their 
and Lee achieved as much as they did. 

“As the French would say,” wrote 
Major General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
“Lee was the victim of his qualities.” 
So was Grant! 

\t Appomattox, Grant displayed the 
crowning quality of the truly great 
soldier: magnanimity toward a defeated 
\s Lee had done earlier and Mac 
\rthur did later. 
has ever been penned in the English 
language than the one Grant wrote 
which permitted the officers and men 


foe. 
No wiser sentence 


of Lee’s army to sign paroles and go 
home disturbed by the 
United States authority so long as they 
observe their paroles and the laws in 


“not to be 


force where they reside.” Backed by his 
personal popularity with the public, it 
effectively restrained the vindictive pol 
iticians and restricted the fratricide of 
the Civil War to the battlefield. 

In the light of all that preceded this 
final meeting of Grant and Lee, their 
differences in manner and physical ap 
pearance melt from the mind. Only the 
basic similarities in character remain 
worthy of serious consideration by the 
student of leadership. 

Both were dedicated men of high 
ideals who selflessly applied themselves 
to the art of war. Both were “servants” 
who were too busy serving others to 
serve themselves. Consequently, they 
were austere in. their personal habits 
and often shared the hardships and 
dangers of combat with their troops. 
Both dev eloped and exercised the capa 
bility to apply intense mental effort 
to complex problems. They thought, 
while lesser men slept. Both learned 
to express their thoughts clearly to 
others with the oral and the written 
word. Both practiced great self-control 
in the crises of battle. Both were men 
of enthusiasm who could inspire others 
to rise with them to the occasion. 

Both men were generals in the orig 
inal sense of the term. I consider it 
no idle coincidence in etymology that 
the word general is so closely related to 
generate, meaning to cause to be, to 
procreate. 


While it is that 


leaders of the past were not all of the 


true “successful 
same pattern,” a study of Grant and 
Lee leads to the conclusion that the 
cloth of greatness is the same. From 
this conclusion, a useful maxim can be 
drawn: To learn about leadership from 
the lives of great men, don't look at 
the pattern—look at the cloth! 
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Whether ballistic missiles are birds or bullets continues to disturb 
many persons. ‘The thinking of Soviet military leaders on the subject 
as culled by a well-known and respected Soviet scholar is reported 


below. Because of his position he had to request anonymity. 


Missiles Are Artillery, Soviet Leaders Say 


In its June 1956 issue ARMY magazine reminded us that “in ballistics, the Army has the know-how.” 
It pointed out that ballistic missiles perform essential missions, including long-range strikes 
“in support of Army operations.”” In November, Secretary of Defense Wilson issued his 
now famous memorandum “clarifying” roles and missions, which stipulated that the Army 
should not “‘plan at this time for the operational employment of the intermediate range bal- 
listic missile or for any other missiles with ranges beyond 200 miles.” Since no reference was 
made to missions and target systems, the basis for this limitation must have been a judgment 
that the IRBM was more suited to the U. S. Air Force because it is more accustomed to 
handling aircraft, and because conventional artillery does not fire at such long ranges. But 
when a ballistic missile is fired on a target 300 or 1,300 miles behind the “front line” (as 
suming there may be a recognizable MLR) isn’t it performing the same mission? Doesn't 
it require the same skills as those required to fire a rocket or ballistic missile at an identical 
target 30 or 130 miles from the launching site? Aren’t a// ballistic missiles long-range ar 
tillery ? 


After Bking these questions it is interesting to have the Soviet point of view, which is very clearly stated. 
Listen to Colonel General of Artillery N. S. Fomin in Sovetskaia Rossita (18 November 
1956): “Long range rocket weapons . . . constitute a variety of artillery. Now artillery can 
be employed . . . also far beyond the limits of the tactical zone of operations of the ground 


forces.” 


Colon@ General of Artillery F. A. Samsonov, in a Radio Moscow broadcast (17 November 1956) simi- 
larly spoke of “long-range rockets, a variant of rocket-firing guns. Thus we witness a new 


qualitative leap in the development of artillery.” 


Marsh@ of Artillery M. N. Chistiakov in Red Star (18 November 1956): “Artillery, especially rocket ar- 
tillery, can be used for firing atomic projectiles not only in the tactical zone of operations of 
the ground forces and in their direct interests, but also along with long-range aviation for stra- 
tegic purposes.’’ Mind you, not as part of strategic aviation, but along with it—as long-range 
artillery. The IRBM and ICBM are thus classed as variants of rocket artillery. 


These §tatements by prominent Soviet artillerymen are by no means an expression of their personal or 
“branch” views in contrast to those of other services. There may be differing opinions by in 
dividuals in the Soviet armed forces, but such statements can represent only authorization and 


reflection of considered judgments of the Soviet military leadership. 


viet recognition of long-range ballistic missiles as artillery is a long-standing one. As early as 
May 1946, Lieutenant General M. Gerasimov predicted in Voennyt Vestnik: “The significance 
of rocket artillery, difficult to detect, and capable of firing projectiles with sufficient accuracy to de 
stroy targets located hundreds and possibly thousands of kilometers away, will grow.” To cite 
but one other reference, Lieutenant General of Artillery P. N. Kuleshov in Za Oboronu (Janu- 
ary 1947) said that “a great future opens for rocket artillery, especially for long-range artil 


lery,’ and spoke further of “rocket artillery of strategic significance.” 


tatements of professional Soviet military leaders should be of interest to all Americans. They 
show the direction of Soviet thought and the hard-headed realism of Soviet military leaders 


in making force allocations. 
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Why and how Congress 
provided for the legal 
protection of soldiers 


haled into foreign courts 


Lieutenant Colonel 


EDWIN G. SCHUCK 


When Uncle Sam 


HEN the Senate consented to the 

President's ratification of the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement in 1953, 
it did so after lengthy, sometimes bit 
ter, debate. That the Senate had mis 
giviIngs the resolution expressing the 
“sense of the Senate” in consenting to 
ratification shows. The concern was 
over the fact that members of U. S. 
military services could find themselves 
under the jurisdiction of foreign courts. 
The latest manifestation of that con 
cern is the Act of 24 July 1956 (Pub 
lic Law 777, 84th Congress), which 
provides for the furnishing of legal 
counsel, at the expense of the U. S. 
Government, to soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, civilian employees, and ac 
companying dependents who may be 
tried in foreign courts for violation of 
foreign law. The legislation fills a real 
need. Without it, the American soldier, 
sent to a land with whose laws and 
customs he is unfamiliar, might well 
find himself in an extremely uncomfort 
able position should he be haled into 
a foreign court on criminal charges. It 
would be a mistake to conclude that 
the ordinary United States citizen in 
uniform, serving overseas, will never 
be tried for a crime in a foreign court, 
simply because he is basically a law 
abiding citizen. Entirely aside from the 
fact that he isn’t familiar with the law 





Lieutenant Colonel Edwin G. Schuck, 
JAGC, entered the Army as an artillery- 
man in 1940, was integrated in 1946, and 
transferred to JAGC in 1951. He has 
been an instructor at the Coast Artillery 
School, a military government officer in 
Japan and an economics officer at SCAP, 
and served on the JA staff at USAREUR. 
He is in the International Law Division of 
OTJAG, U. S. Army. 


to which he is subject, it is a peculiari 
ty of the civil law, applying in most of 
the countries included in the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement, that an 
act which normally would result in 
nothing more serious than a civil suit 
for damages in the United States (for 
example, negligently colliding with an 
other car) can result in a combined 
civil-criminal trial. The judgment of 
the court, if the accused is found guil 
tv, includes a criminal penalty (fine 
or imprisonment as well as an award 
of damages to the injured party. As a 
result, any trafhe accident is likely to 
result in a criminal trial, since this is 
the standard procedure by means of 
which the party injured in an accident 
collects damages. The importance, to 
the American serviceman, of having a 
qualified attorney for his defense is 


oby 1¢ US. 


What to expect 


What may the United States serv 
iceman expect by way of assistance 
when he finds himself at odds with the 
law of a foreign state? 

The Act is permissive in character: 
it authorizes (but does not require 
the service secretaries to employ coun 
sel, pay counsel fees, court costs, bail 
and incidental expenses, and it pro 
vides expressly that the amounts so 


expended by the Government in be 
half of the personnel protected shall 
not be reimbursable—with the single 


exception of the case in which the cul 
prit forfeits the bail posted for him. 
The Army has provided for the im 
plementation of Public Law 777 in 
AR 633-55 (24 August 1956). This 
regulation delegates authority (to fur 
nish the benefits made available by the 
\ct) to the officer exercising general 
court-martial jurisdiction over the de 
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fendant. The determination whether 
the requested benefits will be granted 
lies within the sound discretion of the 
officer concerned, but the regulation 
provides criteria for his guidance. Like 
the statute, the regulation is permissive, 
not mandatory, and provides that coun- 
sel fees and other expenses may be 
afforded the defendant when his of- 
tense occurred in the performance of 
official duty, or where the sentence nor- 
mally to be expected includes confine- 
ment for more than six months, or 
where capital punishment may result 
from trial, or where the accused is ap- 
a denial of his legal 
rights. In addition, the benefits of the 


sealing from 
| g 


law mav be extended to a case which 
does not meet one of these criteria, if 
a particular interest of the United 
States is involved, or if the case may 
have a significant impact on foreign 


re lations. 


Protection for deserters? 

[he comment has been made that 
in view of the purpose of the legisla 
tion, the regulation should make it 
mandatory that counsel be furnished 
for any accused whose case falls within 
the scope of the criteria. Situations may 
be imagined, however, in which it 
would not be desirable to furnish coun 
sel, even though the criteria should be 
met. What, for example, of the war- 
time deserter who now, more than ten 
vears after the war, finds himself fac- 
ing prosecution for murder in a foreign 
country? He is still subject to military 
law, and so meets this broad condition 
contained in the federal Act. Never- 
theless, it is a fair presumption that 
Congress never meant to furnish coun- 
sel fees, bail, or other expenses to an 
unapprehended wartime deserter who 
should commit a crime against foreign 
law. It appears, therefore, that the per- 
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efends You 


missive character of the legislation and 
of the Army Regulation is based on 
sound policy considerations. 


Fees are regulated 


The fact that the Army can now 
provide counsel fees for accused sol- 
diers does not mean that foreign law 
vers have hit a jackpot. The regulation 
carefully provides that fees payable 
should conform to such amounts as 
would ordinarily be paid by nationals 
of the foreign country under similar 
circumstances. Even American lawyers 
who have established offices overseas 
and are admitted to practice law in 
foreign countries must set their fees 


accordingly. 









The accused, under the Army Regu 
lation, selects his own counsel from 
approved lists, the lists being coordi 
nated with native bar associations and 
the local American diplomatic repre 
sentative. Although the defense counsel 
so selected represents the accused, rath 
er than the United States Government, 
the regulations provide—presumably in 
order to protect the interests of the 
defendant as well as to protect Uncle 
Sam, who is paying the fee—that the 
ofhcer approving the retention of coun- 
sel must reduce the terms of his agree 
ment with the lawyer to writing. 

In a further attempt to insure that 
the military accused shall receive ade 
quate professional counsel as soon as 
possible, the regulation also suggests 
that a judge advocate be designated as 
contracting ofhcer. 


Other items covered 


The regulation is generous in its 
coverage of other items, providing also 
for payment of .court costs, bail, fees 
for copies of records, for printing, fil 
ing, interpreters, for witness fees and 
for other reasonable and necessary ex 
penses. Nor is a criminal charge the 
only basis for tapping the public purse. 
Provision is also made for payment by 
the Government of all these costs in 
the event the soldier or ofhcer overseas 
is sued for damages, even if there is 
no criminal charge involved. This 
doesn’t mean that with immunity you 
can speed your car through the Casbah, 
bowling over pedestrians like tenpins. 
The regulation limits assistance in civil 
suits to those which arise out of acts 
done in the performance of official duty 
and, quite nebulously, to suits which 
may have a significant impact upon in 
ternational relations, or which involve 
a peculiar United States interest. What 
kinds of suits come under the “sig 
nificant impact” or the “peculiar United 
States interest” clauses is apparently a 
matter for determination on a case-by 
case basis. Quite clearly the driver on 
duty who negligently injures a resi 
dent of the receiving state or damages 
his property will be defended in a civil 
suit at Government expense. 

Everything considered, the statute 
and the regulation seem to cover the 
whole area of cases in which anyone 
could reasonably expect the Govern 
ment to assume the financial burden 
of a legal defense. The serviceman 
overseas need no longer feel complete 
ly alone when he runs afoul of local 
law and local authorities. 
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In every British cadet’s life there is a Sergeant Major i 
influence will be at work throughout the future officer's career 


The education, training and duty tours of 


The Young British Officer 


GENERAL SIR CHARLES F. KEIGHTLEY 


Since 1945 the Kermit Roosevelt Fund has fostered 
a better understanding and a closer relationship be 
tween the military forces of the United States and 
the United Kingdom by sponsoring the exchange of 
lectures by distinguished American and British gen 
eral officers at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
and the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. This year’s British lecturer at USMA was Gen 
eral Sir Charles F. Keightley, GCB, KBE, DSO. The 
American officer who lectured at Sandhurst was Lieu 
tenant General James M. Gavin. 

In his lecture at West Point General Keightley cap- 
tured his audience with a clear and engaging descrip 
tion of the selection, education, training and duty 


tours of the young British cadet and officer. We found 
that the lecture reads as well as it listened and are 
happy to present it to our readers. 

The Kermit Roosevelt Fund was originated by Mrs. 
Kermit Roosevelt to commemorate the services of her 
husband, Major Kermit Roosevelt, who served in both 
the British and United States armies in both world 
wars. He died in Alaska on 5 June 1943, while on 
active service. In 1945 the 79th Congress established 
the Fund by Public Law 121. For several years it was 
supported financially by Mrs. Roosevelt. Later the 
two governments assisted it financially, and this year 
the Rockefeller Foundation presented the Fund with 
a six thousand dollar grant. 





a military perfectionist whose 


HAVE taken 
“Young British Officer” 
throughout the years which you serve 
United States Army, many of 
you will be running into this chap, 


because, 
In the 


and the more you hear about him and 


understand his characteristics, short 
generally, the 


is that you 


comings and outlook 


there will 


get along with him. 


more ¢ hanc e 


I will try 
thing of 


and describe to you some 
and way of 
have some idea 
of what to expect. I will also deal with 
two 


his background 
life so that you may 
one or matters of 


more current 


interest as | go along. 


[here are certain inherent charac 
teristics of the British people which 
you must know you try 
I think these 


summarised 


about before 
to know a British officer. 
characteristics can be 
follows: 
I irst, reticence, which is apt to make 
them appear aloof or even off-hand. 
Second, fondness of tradition. 
Third, resolute, 
apt to turn to stubbornness. 
Fourth, they are experts at making 
the best of a bad job, perhaps because 
they have had a lot of practice. 
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they are which is 


as my subject the 


You will not find these characteris 
tics in all British officers but you well 
may do so, and an understanding of 
this inherent temperament will be a 
great help. 

We British and Americans have one 
great strength and bond—a 
language. 


common 
It is an immense help 
understanding each other, but it can 
be a pitfall. You may say something 
in English which means something 
quite different to a British officer, and 
he may do the same to you. 
not even be a different word; 
be the accent on a word, 
a sentence. 


It need 
it may 
or a stop in 


Origins of the British officer 
Now, first of all, 


man, why does he join the Army, and 
where does he come from? 

Che days of officers all coming from 
one stratum of society in England are 
gone for good. It is true that there are 
families in where 
fathers and sons have been soldiers for 
generations. That, 
a good thing. Otherwise, ofhicers come 
from every walk of life. There is no 
restriction on whether the potential 
officer is the son of an officer or NCO 


who is this young 


military England 


some we believe, is 


of the Army, Navy or Air Force, or 
whether he is the son of a big business 
Thev all get 
n equal chance; they must pass the 
exams under the same conditions. 
Sandhurst is a great leveller, and after 
a remarkably short time you could not 
tell which had back 
grounds and which had not, or what 
type of schools they had come from. 
[he reasons a young man joins the 
British Army are usually very obscure, 
in fact he often hardly knows himself, 
except that he just feels that way. The 
main influence is the family influence. 
Where a boy’s father has 
the Army, and mother is willing, the 
chances of a young lad joining the 
\rmy are good, otherwise they are bad 
he type of lad who joins is, of course, 
the type who fancies an outdoor life, 
excitement, 


man or loce il tradesm: in. 


cadets service 


been in 


travelling and 
Although later they all develop 
a feeling of loyalty and devotion to the 
I don’t belie&é that affects them 
actually on joining. Similarly, 1 don’t 
think many of them join with the idea 
of becoming generals, though they may 
develop more ambition later. 

Schools play an important part in 


adventure, 


so on. 


cause, 


the production of ofhcers, because the 


The products of the system described by General Keightley were the leaders of 


such great combat units as the Gloucestershire Battalion, 


back to its bivouac after receiving the 


shown here marching 


American Presidential Unit citation for its 


heroic stand against encircling Communists during the April 1951 battles in Korea 





British Public School found 
deal on family and othe: 


and Some schools, 


system 1 
ea a reat 


traditions, such as 


Wellington 
boys who have opted early to go in for 

State 
Public 


they cert inky dont jOINn 


do de | especially with 


n army life. But nowadays 


hools il numerous 
istly, 


COM I h men 


chools 


Entrance requirements 


boy usually makes his decision 


n school life, and he has 
name down by tl ge of 
\ boy t in the 
to be 
oular Army, 
| 


Is about seven 


) 


dical examina 
Com 
{ 


ard consists of 


] 
Reoulan 


having 

lavs. Durin 

riven every Sol 
vanising parties ( examinees to 


do some. task, snap ques 
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ie. 


=<. 
a pe 


alge, 


tions, playing games and so on. Phey 
are practical and absolutely fair, but 
they have the one disadvantage that 
they cannot, in the nature of things, 
deal with a boy who develops late, and 
often the best ofhcers develop thei 
leadership qualities late. If he passe 
these exams and tests successfully, he 

to the Roval Military Academy, 


Sandhurst, at about the 


ge of eighteen 
in officer cadet. He now does not 


do any rank training in 
] 


a unit before 
vand 

Il as the “School” entries, about 
the 
indhurst are allotted to promising 


NCOs and 


idy in the Regular Army. ‘These men 


\s W 
twenty vacancies at 


\ 


percent of 


young men who are al 
are selected by their commanding ofh 
cers and, proy ided they pass the Reg 


ular ¢ 


Sandhurst at a slightly higher age than 


IMMISSIONS Board, they go to 


the “School” entrants, with whom they 
then join up. 


Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst 


There are two entries a vear into 


SANDHURST — 


Sandhurst (in January and Septem 
ber), each of about 250 British office: 
cadets and, as the course lasts two 
vears, there are about a thousand Brit 
ish cadets there at any one time. There 
are also about one hundred overseas 
cadets, from such places as Mala 


va, Ceylon, West 
Libya. 


\frica, Iraq and 


[he two-year course is made up of 
six periods of thirteen weeks each. 
During the first term, the “School” and 
“Army” entries have to be levelled up. 
hose from the Schools requiring more 
teaching 
\rmy, and vice 


military and less academic 
than those from the 
versa 

\fter the first term, the teaching is 
almost equally divided between mili 
tary and academic subjects. Each cadet 
studies the same military subjects, but 
his academic studies vary according to 
the arm of the service which he is hop 
Ing to enter, and also according to his 
own wishes. The choices of subjects are 
Pure & Applied Mathematics, Science, 
History, Economics and Languages 
[he split of actual hours work to vari 
ous subjects may interest you. In the 
total two-year course, the Cadet does 
a thousand hours at military subjects 
and a thousand hours at academic sub 
jects. At military subjects he does one 
quarter of the whole time at tactics, 
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where the young cadet becomes a potential officer 


150 hours each ot drill, logistics and 


military history. Those are the main 
subjects. Out of two vears he has twen 
which I am 


is somewhat more than 


tv-five weeks of leave, 


sorry to hear 

you get 
Sandhurst is organized into three 

colleges, and each college has four com- 


panles 


l [hese companies are named 


ifter famous battles of the past. Blen 
heim, Waterloo, Ypres, Somme, Ala 
mein and Normandy are some of them. 
\n officer cadet goes into one of these 
at Sandhurst 
ind, except sometimes for disciplinary 


reasons, he 


companies on arriving 
is not normally moved out 
of that company during the two years 
[he esprit-de-corps of Sand 


therefore based on the com 


. the re 


othce command and con 


Np inies 


rs whe 
trol the ire chosen trom all 
COrps ind re giments In the Army. The 
cadets themselves provide a Senior Un 
der Officer, Junior Under Officers and 
NCOs. We also have a Company Set 


veant Major from the Brigade of 


Guards in each company, who is re 


sponsible for the veneral drill of the 


anp in\ 


Life of the Cadets 


Sandhurst cadets have a pretty tough 
time during the first two terms. Each 
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Cadet has to go through two major 
ordeals, the Junior Boxing and the Jun 
ior Steeplechase. In the boxing, wheth 
er he has ever boxed before or not, he 
has to fight three rounds against an 
other new cadet of approximately his 
own size and weight, in front of most 
of the Academy, and in the Steepk 
chase he has to race three miles across 
country, often under the most inclem 
ent weather conditions, and being 
shouted at to go faster by the rest of 
his company practically all the way. 
[he cadets’ time at Sandhurst is not 
all spent doing this sort of thing. They 
play every kind of game—rugby and 
football, cricket 
tennis and squash racquets. They can 
also, if 


play polo and sail. 


association hockey, 


they wish, ride horses, hunt, 


The result of all this is that a po 
tential officer is turned out with the 
following characteristics 

First, he is personally smart and fully 
understands discipline, even if he does 
not always practise it. 

Second, he has a good working 
knowledge of the ways of the Army. 

Third, he is physically and mentally 
ht. 

Fourth, he has quite a good academic 
training. 

Fifth, he is short of military training. 
Hlis knowledge of tactics, logistics o1 


any special technical arms training will 


be very superficial. 


Courses after Sandhurst 


[he young officer on leaving Sand 
hurst must improve his military and 


him 


technical training sufhciently for 
to be of value as an officer in the arm 
ot the service which he has decided t 


1 l 


join. The courses, very broadly, whic] 


he goes to are then these 
Infantry officers—four months at the 
School of Infantry, which is half weap 
ms training and half tactics 
irmoured Corps officers 
months at the Royal Armoured Corps 


[raining Center, where they 


rive 


study 
driving and maintenance, gunnery and 
troop leading. 


Royal Artillery 


irtillery or 


four months at field 
\A, mainly spent at an 
tillery practice camp. 


} 


These are all important, but fairly 


} 


lichthearted, courses where the young 
othcers get a dange rous combination of 
1 sudden relaxation from the restric 
tions of Sandhurst discipline, combined 
with a new-found excitement of new 
uniform, badges of rank and so on, but 
is yet no compensating responsibility 
to a regiment. I believe they are terrible 
courses for the instructors! 

Next are the courses for Royal En 
sineers, Signals, Service Corps, Ord 
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The Coldstream Guards parade in Malaya 


nance Corps and Roval Electrical and 
Mechanical 


COUTSCS whic h Vary 


Engineers. These do 


from six months, 
Royal 
Corps, to four years in the case of En 


vineers and REME. 


Many of us feel this is altogether too 


n the case of \rmy Service 


long for young officers to spend before 


they join their units, but it is difh 
cult to manage their technical training 


the rwis¢ 


Scientific training 


} 


Then, lastly, there are those who are 


oing in for scientihe training 

\fter they leave Sandhurst, they go 
either to the Oxford 
Roval Mili 


at Shrivenham; 


Universities at 
or to the 
ot bey ICnce 


they do 


ind Cambridge 
tary olle ¢ 
n either cass 


another two 


vears there, and they must pass certain 

legrees 
We are 

to encourage 


for the 


trying, In every Way we Can, 


young othcers to gO In 


scientific side, because many 
of us believe that there lies success o1 
otherwise in future wartare. The trou 
ble is that we have great difliculty in 
persuading young officers to do this. 
They feel it is not proper soldiering 
and it is certainly harder work and 
less fun. 

Well there you have a picture of 


young ofhcers who have completed be 
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tween three and one-half and six and 
one-half years since they hirst put on 
uniform, ready to join their regiments. 

Before the war, you were lured into 
the British Army with a glamour poster 
of blue seas and palm trees with the 
caption “Join the Army and See the 
world for nothing.” Now the problem 
is to spend any time at home. We have 
now got eighty percent of the Regular 
\rmy out of England, and that is bad 
Army 
generally. We always found service 


for recruiting and bad for the 
abroad was good for a young ofhcer, 
but it wanted to be mixed with home 
service, or officers and men made no 
Impact on the country and rec ruiting 
especially suffered. 

Service at home is popular for regi 
ments who have been abroad for some 
time but, generally, young officers 


would rather join a regiment abroad 


because they see a bit of life and ac 
tion before settling down to the rather 
humdrum life of a unit in England. 
Units in England have three main re 
sponsibilities. 

First, to train National Servicemen. 

Second, to help in the training of 
the Territorial Army each summer. 


Third, to keep themselves fit. 


In fact, most regiments in England 
are what are called training regiments, 
and very much the greater part of their 


time is taken up in training National 
Servicemen to be fit enough to join 
regiments abroad. To do this, we have 
Infantry Depots, usually in the biggest 
towns in each county: Armoured Regi 
ments have regiments stationed in the 
North of England: Gunners, Sappers, 
and Services similarly have Depots and 
Training Regiments spread throughout 
England. For a young officer, as you 
can imagine, this task, although abso 
lutely essential, is inclined to be dull, 
because there is so much routine. It 
is also expensive because there is a 
great deal of social life open to regi 
ments stationed near a big county city 
or near London. 

The Guards Brigade has its own 
system of training, of turnover of regi 
ments and really of everything. Their 
regiments are stationed in London, or 
nearby at Windsor or Pirbright while 
at home, and their duties include a 
ereat deal of ceremonial. They also do 
their turn abroad now, and units from 
the Guards Brigade are in Cyprus and 
Malaya. In spite of the fact that they 
spend a good bit of time in or near 
London, they do in fact turn out the 
most excellent regiments for any task 
they are given in peace or war. 

So much for service in England. 


Overseas service 


Germany is the next nearest to Eng 
land, and service there is, I expect, 
much as it is with the United States 
\rmy. It is fairly popular, as the train 
ing facilities are excellent, living con 
ditions are good, and the young officer 
has an attractive, varied life there. 

I'he Middle East provides the widest 
bracket of different types of stations 
in the Army today. The majority of 
the Middle East forces are now in 
Cyprus, and that island alone provides 
a wide variety of tasks. The young 
ofhcer does a certain amount of work 
in the mountains operating against the 
terrorist mountain gangs. That is ex 
citing work, good for initiative, good 
for exercising powers of leadership and 
tactical ability generally. But a great 
deal of the work is almost police work. 
Men must armed with a 
shield and baton when they go in in 
support of the police. The Cypriots 
have got every trick of an expert tet 
rorist, and the work is difficult and 
dangerous. It is a necessary task, but 


often be 


not one a young officer likes much. 
Libya is the next country where we 

have many troops, and there life is 

much more pleasant. Mainly, units are 
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stationed in single-unit stations and 
must make their own life both at work, 
at play and socially. You have a large 
strategic airheld there called Wheeler 
Field, and the young officers do meet 
\merican Air Force ofhcers socially. 
lhe barracks are old Italian barracks 
but well built. Married quarters are 
usually good. Training areas are ex- 
cellent, and sports grounds are good. 
[raining is usually done in the vicinity 
of the barracks for nine months of the 
year, and then for three months units 
go out in the desert and cooperate 
with other units and arms of the serv- 
ice. Everyone enjoys these weeks when 
the whole regiment goes out and lives 
hard for long stretches on end. There 
the young ofhcer concentrates on the 
training of his unit in whatever arm 
of the service he is. He has no obliga 
tions whatever to the country in which 
he is stationed, but our troops do co 
with the Libyan Army ma 
noeuvres. Sport is good and especially 
swimming as all the barracks are sta- 
tioned along the coast. Shooting, sail- 


operate 


ing and fishing are excellent, and the 


young othcer le ids a very good life 


the re. 
Middle 


certain places 


also have 
British 
with local forces, and often 


In the East we 


where 


officers 
can serve 
lead a pretty exciting life. A young of 
instance, volunteer to 
\den Protectorate Lev- 
Somaliland Scouts. In the 
\den Levies, the men are pretty wild 


ficer can, for 


serve with the 
1es, OF the 
types, but they spend at least two 
thirds of their time on active service, 
and a young officer certainly has an 
idventurous and eventful time. They 
\rabic, a shamal or Arab 
he iddress, and lead a 
Geste life. 


learn wear 


kind of Beau 


Tours in the Far East 


Hlere, the main activity is liquidat 
ing the bandits in Malaya. This is a 
proper soldier's job and young ofhicers 
like it. They live in the jungle for 
many days on and just with their pla- 
toons of twenty men and one young 
ofhcer will be responsible for all the 
tactical and administrative work of his 
men for the whole operation. Good 
training. The only thing about Malaya 
is there is not much of an opportunity 
for sport, and home life is pretty upset. 

Hong Kong and Singapore have gar- 
risons where the units concentrate on 
training with very seldom an internal 
security problem to sort out. Sport in 
this part of the world other than in 
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Malaya is good, sailing, golf, cricket 
and so on are all very easy to come by. 

In giving you these various places in 
the world where ofhcers serve, I think 
it would be of value if 1 gave you some 
general background as to why these 
units are where they are. Broadly, they 
are in three categories. 


Missions of the overseas garrisons 


Some of them are located where we 
have had British garrisons for many 
years, in such places as Malta, Gibral 
tar or the West Indies. These present 
few problems. 

Some of them are engaged in inter 
nal security work, such as against the 
Communists in Malaya or the terrorists 
in Cyprus. 

\nd others are stationed in foreign 
countries as a result of treaties with 
the governments concerned. 

T hese categories produce their own 
particular problems from time to time, 
and I think it might be appropriate if 
I gave you some of these factors as 
seen from the British point of view, 
because the difficulties of so-called im 
perialism and colonialism have caused 
many misunderstandings between our 
two countries, and you, in your time 
in the United States Army, will cer 
tainly be affected by the issues at some 
time in your service. 

I will not give you a historical su 
vey of the problem because it is pretty 
involved, and you know it all I am 
sure, but the situation as it is today 
1S pretty clear cut. 

[he British objective with all the 
territories under its control is to lead 
them all on to democratic free govern 
ment according to the will of their 
people. This has, incidentally, been 
the objective since the beginning of 
the century, and has gone progressively 


forward. India is the largest example, 
Ghana in West Africa, the latest. 

Che trouble is that in certain coun- 
tries now, and especially in the Middle 


and Far East, the Russians are moving 
in and we believe that in many cases 
it is a straight issue of keeping friends 
and allies with the West until they 
are strong enough to be entirely self 
dependent, or going straight under 
Communist domination. 

There are several countries in this 
dilemma at present in which there are 
both British and American troops or 
interests. 


The impact of Soviet pressures 


Libya is an instance. Both England 
g 


and America made treaties with he: 
at the end of the 1939-45 
which England was to have Army 


war, by 
units there, and America a Strateok 
air base at Wheeler Field. We each 
pay Libya a considerable amount of 


money each year, and have certain 
other responsibilities and obligations 
as well. Within the last year, the Rus 
sians have started to move in, and the 
hammer and sickle now flies on one 
of the best and highest buildings In 
[ripoli, and is clearly visible from 
Wheeler Field. There is considerable 
pressure now to move American and 
British forces out of Libya, 
being done in the cause of pseud 
nationalism. That is the Russian | 


tecn 
nique, 


ind it is 


| ibva is a pretty robust little coun 
better 
\llies 


who do not affect her sovereignty or 


trv, and knows well she is fat 
off with Western friends and 


way of life one little bit, than by going 
in with the Russians who would pro 
different 
in Egypt. But, unfortunately 


duce a very result—as_ they 

* are other countries not so robust 
such as Jordan, who through the same 
technique will, I am afraid, find them 
under 


the verv near future. 


selves Russian domination in 
[ have put these thoughts to you for 


two reasons, 


First, to remind that Russian 


influence in the Middle East is a real 


you 
and dangerous threat. Many young 
British officers are there now and many 
of you may well find yourselves there 
during your service. 

Second, on this issue, 1 would stress 
that the British objective with coun 
tries where services are stationed, is 
not now, if it ever was, what is apt t 
be called colonialism. It is, in fact, to 
endeavour to help these countries run 
themselves, devoid of any outside in 
fluences, but especially from Commu 
nism. 


U. S. and British objectives 
When, the 


come you are influencing these affairs 


therefore, in years to 
as between America and England, have 
a good look at the background and 
factors of the case, on your own, before 
you judge. I believe that, now, a real 
\nglo-American understanding is more 
vital than ever, not only because we 
both have troops in such countries as 
Libya and Iraq, but because, funda 
mentally, whether we are dealing with 
Malaya, Cyprus, Formosa or the Phil 
lipines, our objectives are the same and 
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differences ot opinion Are whipped up 


by our enemies 


If you should ever find an 


nly 
interna 
tional issue where America and Great 
and 
of them, I be 


lieve you want to view with the great 


Britain are on opposing sides, 


Russia sides with one 


est suspicion the case of the side which 


Russia is on. The whole issue has 
probably been engineered by her, and 
takes will, in the 


benefit Communism 


the side she end, 


nly 


In giving you a run through the 
Varlous places in the world where 
voung officers find themselves, I have 
overed the main tasks which units 
ire involved in but you will have gath 
ered what a wide bracket there is 

IN ENGLAND training National Ser 
icemen to be posted ibroad, helping 
lerritorial units 

IN GerMANny straight training, pre 
a Continental wat 


Miuppte East garrisons of Gibraltar, 


pared for 
Malta and Libya, involving desert and 
ther training. Cyprus—involved in ter 
rorist chasing and police work. 

Far East dealing with bandits in 
\lalava or training in Hong Kong. 

So, as you see, a young ofhcer can 
many dif 


be involved in any one of 


ferent tasks 


Sport, recreation and hobbies 


Before the war, young officers were 
expected to take an immense amount 
£ exercise. The French used to say 

The British believe the mind can only 
work when the body is physically ex 
hausted.” a bit of truth in 
overdid it. If 
you were a subaltern in a cavalry regi 
ment 


There Was 
li COO; | am sure we 
the time off 
parade was spent playing polo, or 


as I was, most of 
schooling ponies or hunting or school 
ing one’s hunters, according to the sea 
son. Conversation in the mess was apt 
to revolve very much round the current 
port. Similarly, in infantry battalions 
ricket and golf might hold the court. 
It is not so bad these days but, like 
schools, officers’ messes do seem to run 


razes In 1 remarkable 


way. Cyprus 
vent in for underwater fishing last 
vear, and the conversation in nearly 
very mess was almost incomprehensi 
ble to anyone who hadn't an aqua lung. 


1 believe that when you visit a 


British officers’ mess you may find this 
ingle the most inexplicable and _ the 
most exasperating of all. The young 


British 


officer is somewhat surprised 
vhen he finds anyone not doing what 


he is doing, and he is bad at making 
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an effort to understand another per 
son's point of view, or interests. This 
is very much so even within the Brit 
ish Army itself, but would be much 
more evident with an American officer 
visiting a regiment. So you must make 
allowances for this. 


Remember also what I mentioned of 
the same language. When a British 
officer speaks to an officer from a Eu- 
ropean country, whom he can hardly 
understand at all, he fully expects him 
to have very different and even queer 
ideas and characteristics, and he is 
surprised and rather pleased when he 
finds he is probably quite normal. But 
when he meets an American officer he 
finds him talking the same language 
and understand why this 


sritish looking and speaking 


he cannot 
entirely 
oficer does not understand exactly 
what is the trouble with the M.C.C. 
cricket team, or what are the prospects 
of the Soccer Cup Final. I don’t want 
all this to make you nervous when you 


go to a British mess: just the opposite, 


because by realising this trait, you will 
learn to bear with it and anyway in 
the end British and American othcers 
always get along fine socially, but you 
mustn't expect them to know all the 
rules of baseball without some educa 
tion. 


Nonpolitical leanings 


| have dealt with his interests and 
conversation in the mess on sports, but 
naturally when you meet them you 
may well discuss either world affairs 
or some military job in hand, be it 
training or operations. Here I would 
say that the young British officer is 
bad at expressing himself. He is in- 
clined to take the overall political or 
military direction without question, and 
vou will therefore find him inclined 
to stick out for the current British 
policy, and be somewhat intolerant if 
anyone questions it. This attitude has 
certain advantages but you might find 
it a little upsetting, if you should raise 
some subject for discussion in a mess 
especially to get views on it. 

I believe it is a weakness that British 
officers are almost self-conscious of air- 
ing their views on wide military or 
political problems. I remember noting 
it very markedly in 1937 when I did 
an attachment as a young officer to 
the German Army. I was fresh from 
my. regiment in England with the old 
saying “Don’t talk shop in mess” and 
| found myself living for a couple of 
months where apparently no one was 


allowed to discuss anything but mili 
tary and political matters. It is also apt 
to give the impression that he is not 
keen on soldiering and military mat 
ters, whereas he is, in fact desperately 
keen. It is fashionable to say “Oh, we 
are not going out on another exercise 
next week, surely to goodness.” But in 
fact he will be very disappointed if it 
is cancelled. I believe that this charac 
teristic of a British officer is very puz 
zling and misleading to other nations. 
He affects “blasé-ness and cynicism, 
which in fact he doesn’t feel at all. 
It is a definite shortcoming. 


Combat leadership 


That has, I hope, given you some 
idea of the British officer in peacetime. 
I will now give you something about 
him as a leader in war. Here I could 
make some comparisons with American 
officers because I have seen them both 
fighting side by side on many occasions 
and under conditions varying from full 
scale attacks in Africa and Italy in the 
1940's to the more open battles of Ko 
rea. But I would summarise by saying 
that they are both first-class with their 
own soldiers. 

I believe one of the most difficult 
things for senior officers to assess is the 
leadership quality of young officers. 
The soldier in your units does it of 
course immediately and absolutely ac 
curately. However, we have certain 
qualities which we either endeavour 
to instil into, or expect to find in, 
young officers. 


First, knowledge of his job. 
Second, courage. 

Third, personality to command men. 
Fourth, utter integrity. 


\ combination of these then, we be 
lieve makes the leader in war. Now if 
| had been asked to bring over to you, 
with me, the ideal type of British young 
ofhcer, | suppose he would probably 
be winner of the Sword of Honour at 
Sandhurst. But, in fact, the number 
of men who won the Sword ot Honour 
at Sandhurst, and have become gen- 
erals, is remarkably few. And certainly 
the number of young men who were 
renegades at Sandhurst but became 
cenerals, is high. You get the most 
unexpected chap who has an indefin- 
able something which, whatever he 
may look like, makes him a natural 
leader of men. I don’t believe you can 
ever really describe that quality, be 
cause it is different in everyone. 

In Italy, at the second battle of 
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Cassino, I had a very impressive ex 
ample of this. | was commanding a 
division and we had one most difficult 
task which was to hold a place called 
the Castle Rock, which was completely 
overlooked by the Germans, and the 
approaches were covered by German 
fire. We could only relieve it at night, 
which we did once every two days. It 
was held by one platoon, and was a 
vital OP. One night my senior staff 
othcer came in to me saying there had 
been a mutiny in a Wessex Battalion, 
is one of their platoons refused to take 
over the Castle Rock position and a 
platoon from another regiment had had 
to be sent up. I went straight off to 
see the trouble; it so often looks quite 
different on the ground to the report, 
ind there I found a platoon of very 
dejected looking men with a very sorry 


looking platoon sergeant. I asked for 


the platoon officer and I was told he 
was on leave. I then went and talked 
to the men. Talking quietly to them 
it was clear what the trouble was. 
[hey none of them had any confidence 
in the platoon sergeant. 1 found the 
platoon commander was due back in 
forty-eight hours so I sent the platoon 
off with orders to the do the job directly 


the platoon officer returned. 


The leader was the platoon 


Three days later I asked how they 
had got on, and I was told that not 
only had they done the job without 
any fuss, but had also carried out a 
very good little raid all on the initia 
tive of the platoon commander while 
they were up there. I was so surprised 
at this that I sent for this platoon 
commander. | was interested to specu- 
late what this officer, who was clearly 
a most outstanding leader, would look 
like. | somehow expected a great tall 
smart strapping chap. To my astonish 
ment the officer who came in was rather 
small, very scruffy, and hardly knew 
how to salute properly, aged about 
twenty. | talked to him for sometime 
until | found out his especial leader 
ship qualities. They were two: a very 
fine natural tactical sense, and a real 
knowledge of, and affection for, every 
man in his platoon. He knew every 
thing about his men, all their troubles, 
problems, views and so on. He knew 
his sergeant was no good, and had tried 
to get rid of him, but his company 


commander had refused to do So. He 


was, incidentally, killed in a very gal 
lant attack some months later. 


[hat incident has always been a les 
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son to me that you cannot tell the real 
war leader anywhere except in battle. 
I think Napoleon was a pretty poison 
ous young ofhcer, Wellington was cer 
tainly troublesome, and | don’t expect 
General Grant was one of the smartest 
young officers of his time. Good leaders 
certainly run to all types. I think pel 
haps, relating that to our subject, the 
moral is don’t judge your British coun 
terpart so hastily or harshly on Ameri 
can standards, because he will probably 
have qualities which put him right 
with a British soldier, although not in 
any way apparent to an American ofh 
Cer. 

| would like to make one other im 
portant point with you. In the British 
Army we have good, and some not so 
good, officers. All armies are like that. 
If it is 


against one of our not so good ofhcers, 


your misfortune to run up 
ind he does something inefficiently for 
British 
Army by that one chap. I know how 


vou, don’t judge the whole 


On guard behind a barric 


verv difficult that is to do, even in the 
Army. If a 
shell 


fantry, it will take months 


British ounner regiment 


evel into our own In 


ind months 


puts once 


for that battalion to have complete con 
fidence in any artillery support by any 
sunner regiment 

Well 1 hope you here will all be 
yme very senior officers, and when 
you do I would ask that vou, in your 
turn, do all in your power to help 
\nglo-American understanding and 
friendship on which the whole peac« 


World de 


pends. May I conclude by saying how 


ind security of the Free 
immensely I have been impressed over 
the last two days with the organization 
training and bearing of everything at 
West Point, and all those 
here. 


who study 
\ll instructors and many cadets 
have been inconvenienced by my wif« 
ind myself going round, and on be 
half of my “drag” and myself 1 would 
like you to know | 


how verv much in 
deed we have enjoved it. 


ade of wire in Cyprus 
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“Ladies and gentlemen, this is it.” In a meeting hall at London University Colonel Dupuy, flanked by British and American 
othcers of SHAEF’s public relations division, prepared the press for the impending announcement of the invasion of Europe. 
A little later in another room in the same building, Colonel Dupuy broadcast the announcement to a waiting world. 


MORNING TO REMEMBER 


COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY 


0 6 June 1944 an American voice 
broke into the air Ly... 3: 
\rmy Signal Corps transmitting sta 
tion, FAX, in London, at exactly 0932 

) 


British double summer time, or 0332 


over the 


Eastern Daylight Saving ‘Time in the 
United States 
Under the 


Eisenhower, 


command of General 
Allied naval forces, 


ported by strong air forces, be 


sup 
van land 
Ing Allied armies this morning on the 
northern coast of France 

In all probability it was the most 


widely distributed broad st the world 


has known, for this 5 Ww and 


both the Allies 


irtime 


ind the \y nN 


it1ONns 


were continuously monitoring the air. 
It was heard in Moscow, Berlin, Tokyo 
and Rome. 

In the United States and Canada 
radio engineers, warned a moment be 
fore that an important announcement 
was coming, had thrown switches link 
ing FAX with all network transmitters 
and broadcasting stations from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Arctic Circle, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Similarly, 
every transmitter of the British Broad 
casting Corporation had completed a 
hookup beamed throughout the British 
Commonwealth and to the countries 
CC upied by the encmy\ 





Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy, Artillery 
SHAEF supervised press, radio and 


Europe 
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retired, a frequent contributor, as PRO of 
pictorial coverage of the invasion of Western 


[he voice was mine—a fact in it 
self of absolutely no importance. This 
was a military message from General 
Eisenhower to a waiting world. It was 
being transmitted by one of his soldiers, 
but why this particular soldier went 
on the air at that time is a story with 
a most interesting background. 


AS General Eisenhower's public rela 
tions ofhcer, my job was to insure 
that the people most concerned—those 
of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth—should get all news 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force. It 
was their expedition and they were 
entitled to know. I would have traded 
it all for a field artillery command, but 
by the fortunes of war this was my 
¢ hore. 

It had been decided by the usual 
General Staff conference procedure 
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At a service club some- 
where in England, Amer- 
ican and British soldiers 
and airmen heard Colonel 
Dupuy’s voice announce 
the invasion 


The man who made the D-day broadcast of 


6 June 1944 tells how the world sot the news 


that the simplest method of giving 
SHAEF'S initial communique to the 
world would be by one voice broad 
cast. It was simple and it was fair. It 
relieved the war correspondents of the 
urge of trying to be first on the wire 
with the Big Flash, and it eliminated 
the filing of thousands of extra words 
upon a strained radio and cable net 
work. 

We had put this up to the corre 
spondents on an “if and when” basis 
and the wire services and individual 
newspapel representatiy es had accepted 
it. But, to my surprise, the broadcasters 
for National, Columbia, Mutual and 
BBC horror. Who, 
they demanded, would broadcast the 
announcement? 

BBC flatly announced it must be a 
British voice; the British public had for 
vears been warned to trust no radioed 
Wal 


SC reamed In he ily 


news unless it came from some 
well-known BBC announcer. As flatly 
and as loudly the U. S. network rep 
resentatives demanded that the voice 
be American. I replied that I didn't 
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vive a damn who made it, but this was 
a military operation—the voice of SHAEE 
and it would be a soldier's voice. 
Were it possible to have both Ameri 
can and British voices on two simul 
taneous broadcasts, then let's have two 
But at this the radio 
engineers shook their heads sadly; that 
couldn't be done. 


soldier voices. 


The professional broadcasters were 
shooting for something which meant 
much to them, as organizations and 
as individuals: the honor of being able 
to claim in later years that so-and-so 
of such-and-such a network was “the 
man who gave the D-day news to the 
world.” I couldn't blame them; they 
were businessmen. 


Ul 


the slightest intention of having the 


I was a soldier. | didn’t have 
news of the opening of the second front 
go to the world by courtesy either of 
the BBC or of Blotz’s Snow Flakes. | 
told the conference the matter was set 
tled: 1 was the PR chief; I'd give the 


flash. 


\ny questions: 

[here were, indeed. 

“Who,” craftily queried the BBC 
representative, 
you, Colonel?” 

That hit me, so I hit back 

“Listen, brother, this will go out on 
the Signal Corps 40-kw ‘transmitter 
Everyone is monitoring that, every min 


“is going to listen to 


\nyv ass who doesn't 
pick it up will soon be looking for 
a job. Do you think the BBC will 
risk being scooped on this?” 


ute of the time. 


That settled the matter—or at least 
| thought it did. But on Ike's staff 
for psychological warfare was William 
S. Paley of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and Bill began a little extra 
curricular work in behalf of Columbia 
He came to me in person to offer ad 
vice. This thing was important. It was 
equally important that it be given out 
by a professional, someone who, as 
Bill said, could put “just the right slant 
of repressed emotion” into the task. 

It was all very polite and very in 
direct. But there was no doubt in my 
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mind that so far as Bill was concerned, 
only a CBS announcer could fill the 
bill. | thanked him and went my way. 
But I became nettled by the fact that 
Paley’s pitch was picked up by several 
ther General Staft people who kept 
urging me, right up to D-day morning, 
to turn the whole thing over to a pro 
fessional broadcaster. 

Through chance another Columbia 


Paul White, 


othe E nd ot 


nan, my friend, the late 


happened to be on the 


the circuit that morning, and changed 
hat | had hoped to be anonymity to 

dentifcation 

lo visualize the happenings of D 

to the 


let's reach Dat k 
nission Of SHAEF $s public relations di 


iV morning 
ision and to the preceding six months 
t hectic preparation 

HIE key people in PRD, as in othe: 
General Statt 
sughly familiar with the details of that 
called 
this super-hush-hush classification for 
Operation Ove rlord 
till burned into my 


divisions, were thor 


op secret plan Bigot, as we 
Its pre umble 1S 
memory 


of Operation Ove 


to effect a lodgement on the 


The objective 
rd i 
orthern coast of France 
\ll my Press Relations Division had 
ado Was to set that the full 


Was told 


crecy Was 


story 
soon as the shroud of se 
ripped awa\ In theory it 
lt dittered little from set 
ting up and handling a press box for 
that fol 
easons of Army sports at West Point 
You space to 
ccommodate all correspondents legit 


You 


setup 


Was simple 


big Vame I'd done three 


must have sufhcient 
mately entitled to cover the game. 


must have a communications 
enabling ready and rapid transmission 
t their reports. You must keep these 
people as warm and comfortable and 
is well fed as possible. You must pro 
vide enough background material on 
their 
schools. And when the ball is in play 
you must identify the plays, the ball 


carriers and the tacklers 


the players, the teams, and 


In war—and particularly in a global 


war where your clients are the free 
presses of the entire United States and 
the British Commonwealth 


harder. You 


output of the correspondents 


the iob be 
censor the 
\nd, as 
although the knowl 
edge in war is very simple, . 


comes must 
Clausewitz wrote, 
to put 
very 


it into practice Is not Cadasy 


We 


things 


the 


ball 


had done all 


Now the 


preparatory 
would go into 


play. 


ad 


Hlere was the PR starting line-up. 
SHAEEF at that time had 461 accredited 
men and women war correspondents 
representing newspapers, broadcasting 
and pictorial media. T'V was not vet 
with us. [There were 180 American, 
42 Canadian, 188 United Kingdom, 
British Commonwealth re 
porters, and 24 additional Allied press 


representatives. 


other 


On that morning twenty-three of 
them were actually in the assault on 
the American side, seventeen with the 
British, eight with the Canadians. Five 
more were with the U. S. 82d and 
101st Airborne Divisions, five with the 
British 6th Airborne. With each con 
tingent PR detach 
ment with radio equipment. With the 
Rangers who had that nasty cliff-scal 


went a skeleton 


ing job was one correspondent—a sol 
dier representing Stars and Stripes. Still 


othe 


correspondents were sprinkled 
among the naval vessels, and in planes 
ying over the scene. 

Each of these assault correspond 


had 


| June and whisked to mobilization 


ents been secretly called up on 


points, to be swallowed up in the units 


they would accompany. Be it noted 


parenthetically that by nightfall of D 
, ; Dp 

day two correspondents and a PR ofh 
cel had been killed; two correspond 
ents and two enlisted men of PR 
PR. ofhicers 


had had hand-to-hand clashes with the 


wounded, and two other 


enemy, killing and wounding some and 
capturing others. 


A for the great majority of corre 
spondents, except tor four picked 
by lot to be with Ike at his forward 
headquarters at Portsmouth, all were 
now gathered at our press headquai 
ters at London University, where a 
large hall had been transformed after 
with 
enough desks, typewriters and copy 
paper for their needs. We had called 
them up that morning for a press con 
terence at OS8OO. 

It was a one-way affair, as the cor 
respondents found on arrival, for MPs 


midnight into a press room, 


were at every door. Once in, they 
stayed put. By the time I called them 
to order you could cut the tension with 
a knife. All knew there could be but 
one reason for the procedure that had 
been followed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this is it! 
You will be provided with the text 
of the initial communique announcing 
the landing and also with the Order of 
the Day published by General Eisen 


hower this morning to his troops. . . . 

They could, | added, write what they 
pleased. A corps of censors was on 
hand to supervise and hold their copy 
until the flash was announced. Back 
ground material was issued that in 
cluded the revelation for the first time 
that General Montgomery would com 
mand the ground forces. 

['ypewriters began to click, while a 
delegation of brass explained and an- 
swered questions, including my two 
a British colo 
nel and a captain of the Royal Navy 
together with Captain (now Admiral 
Leland P. Lovette, USN, and British 
Major General Jock Whitely, Assist 


senior briefing ofhicers 


ant G3 of SHAEF. 


slipped out to my own office to wait. 

t Portsmouth with Ike was Major 
General Harold R. Bull, his G3, who 
would cali me as soon as Montgomery 


AS the conference room hummed | 
\ 


out on his command ship offshore an 
nounced that troops had gained a toe 
hold on the beaches. 

Outside, London went about its usu 
al morning business in shining sun 
light, all unwitting. For the first time 
in three days I had time to think—to 
sweat it out. 

Could it be that something the Pub 
lic Relations Division of sHAEF had 
done—or left undone—might contrib 
ute to the failure of the mightiest ar 
mada the world had ever seen? Already 
the enemy radio was announcing some 
sort of assault, but nothing definite. 

Men of my little press task force 
were going ashore in the assault waves. 
Others had already hit the silk with 
the airborne troops dropping far in 
land. Still others were with the naval 
force and in planes flying over the 
beaches. If any of them died—and | 
knew some would—the responsibility 
was mine. I had put them there. 

But the overlying responsibility was 
far greater. The success of the landing 
depended on surprise. Of course the 
enemy knew that some day an invasion 
was coming and he had been prepar- 
ing for it. The British Isles were al 
most sinking under the weight of 
troops and matériel gathering for 
months. So the enemy was like the 
man waiting for the other shoe to drop. 
He didn’t know when or where. 

Or did he? 

Had some inkling of Overlord been 
divulged? Were these American and 
British soldiers going into a trap, to 
meet death and disaster? 
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All the News 
That’s Fit to Print 


NCAT. Ne ws 


| The New Bork Himes. 6 . M. EXTRA 


ALLIED ARMIES LAND IN FRANCE 
IN THE HAVRE-CHERBOURG AREA: 
GREAT INVASION IS UNDER WAY 


ROOSEVELT SPEAKS Conferees Accept — PURSUITONINITALY 


Cabaret Tax Cut 


ss Rome, Uros: 


ras Foe Quits 


How New York City readers 


got the news in the Tzme 


ENSORSHIP in the field 
SHAEF public relations responsibil 
ity, but censorship in the United King 
dom was in British hands. Not only is 
censorship a chancy thing, but this 


Was a 


British censorship was on an honor bas 
is. If a correspondent asserted his dis 
patch had been chec ked, his word 
was taken. And the cable tapes, trans- 
forming the written word into gibber 
ish which can be interpreted only by 
¢€ xperts, were never censored. 

We had had one nasty jolt as a re 
sult of this only three days previously. 
\ young woman, employed as a tape 
cutting clerk by the London bureau 
of the Associated Press, had “practiced” 
cutting an announcement of the com 
ing assault. Her strip had been fed 
into the cable machine in the midst of 
a censor-cleared news story, to bring 
several hours of frenzy in the United 
States before the flash was killed. 

Suppose one of our correspondents 
had as that 
\rmy Air Forces officer who, at a cock- 
tail party some weeks before, had all 
but revealed the date of the big show? 


been as loose-mouthed 


Were there any clack-tongues in our 
contingent? 

It seemed to me I had done every 
thing humanly possible to insure se 
crecy, even to a step which might well 
have brought me up in Bow Street 
police court on a charge of mass kid 
naping. For only the afternoon before, 
when we were knitting up all the mech 
anism for breaking the news, after Ike 
had made his decision to attack despite 
the weather, I'd realized that in addi 
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tion to our own people in unitorm 
our clerical staff of some one hundred 
British men and women civilians must 
by that time know the day and hour 
of the assault. How many of them 
unwittingly—might wag their tongues 
at home or in pubs that night? 

I solved the problem by simply lock 
ing up all hands in our headquarters 
overnight, with MPs at all exits. These 
people weren't happy about it—they 
couldn't even telephone home—but 
London University had comfortable 
air-raid shelters, bunks and canteens, 
so they wouldn't suffer. And to the 
credit of those stout Londoners, it 
might be added that I never heard 
a word of recrimination. 


LL this mental churning was, of 
course, subconscious. | kept my pipe 
chatted with WAC Lieu- 
tenant Virginia Kincaid, my amiable 
and efficient secretary, and with my 
old friend, Colonel Francis V. Fitz 
gerald of 12th Army Group; I'd asked 
him in as supernumerary just to make 
sure | had a bac kstopper. 


going. | 


[hen the scrambler phone connect 
ing us with Monty's headquarters rang. 
Things seemed to be going well, an 
nounced his PR officer. I sent a mes- 
sage down to the press room to warn 
Brigadier W. G. 


British second in command, to expect 


Scales-Turner, my 


action soon. 

Another phone tinkled—the direct 
scrambler to Ike’s Portsmouth com 
mand post. Kincaid answered and 
nodded as she handed the receiver to 


FIRST ALLIED LANDING MADE ON SHORES OF WESTERN EU ROPT 


me. Brigadier General Arthur S. Nev 
ins, Pinky Bull’s executive, was on the 
wire. I glanced at my watch as | an 
swered the call. It was 0915. 

“Pinkie says OK, Ernie.” 

I drifted down into the bowels of 
London University to our radio room, 
locked myself in the booth and called 

the circuit was open—simply stating 
that in ten minutes an important an 
nouncement would be made, for all 
networks, independent stations and 
press. A voice acknowledged. 

“This is Paul White in New York 
VM ho is this?” 

“This is Dupuy.” 

“Thank God it’s 
OK.” 


It was 0922. I sat in silence as th 


you, Ernie! 


big sweep second-hand on the clock 
in front of me went around ani 
never woul 
pass, but it did. And on the button | 


began reading the communiqué. 


around. It seemed time 


\s I talked, one of my officers, wait 
ing outside the | 


booth, at my nod 
walked back to the press room upstall ; 
We had timed all this beforehand. S 

as 1 completed my message my mes 
His 


tension. 


senger reached ‘Turner. 


hand 


waving 
Through 
the flung-open doors raced the tide of 


correspondents ina bedlam. 


released the 


D-day had been made official—the 
biggest story in the world had broken 

That seems a long time ago. I'm 
still glad that the American peopl 
didn’t have to depend on Blotz’s Snow 
Flakes to inform them that Eisenhower 
had invaded France. 
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THE PENTOMIC AR S MISSILE POWER 


WEAPONS of the 
ARMY MISSILE COMMANDS 





Army surface-to-surface ballistic missiles and rockets will 


exert a tremendous influence on the tactics of the atomic 


battlefield. To understand them we must have a working 


knowledge of their characteristics 





CAPTAIN PATRICK W. POWERS 


HE ballistic missile is the most etfec- 
tive weapons sy stem ever developed. 
It can create selected levels of destruc- 
tion; defense against it is problematical. 
It can army front, 
deep penetrations and airheads, or be 


cover an support 
air-landed for close support. 

These characteristics of both guided 
and unguided ballistic missiles will be 
fully utilized in the new Army Missile 
Commands being formed to reinforce 
Pentomic divisions deployed on a glob- 
General Taylor has said that 
Army Missile Commands “will 
[the \rmy’s] combat readi- 
ness and hence its deterrent capability " 
Six of these commands are planned for 
activation by June 1958, employing the 
Honest John, Corporal, and Redstone 


al basis. 
these 


enhance 


missiles. 
loday, the Army leads in the sur 
face-to-surface ballistic missile field 
with a thousand firings since the start 
of our rocket and guided missile devel- 
World War Il. A large 
number of these firings have been by 
operational missile systems in the hands 
of troop units deployed around the 


opment in 


world. Experienced teams of scientists 
and engineers coupled with vast in- 
dustrial and government facilities have 
produced these first generations of bal- 
listic missiles with improved versions 
promised for the future. My purpose 
in this article 
principles of ballistic missiles and to 


is to outline the basic 


cover the operational characteristics of 
those missiles now organic to Army 
\lissile Commands. In addition, a few 
of the res missiles under develop- 


ment will | ec discussed. 


Missiles and organization 


[he Army's surface-to-surface mis 
sile requirements include both medi- 
um- and long-range missiles. Medium- 
range missiles are needed to supple- 
ment or extend the range and fire 
power of artillery cannon, to provide 


close or interdictory fire support for 
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ground combat forces, and to com 
pensate for the expanding dimensions 
of the battle area. Long-range missiles 
capable of supporting Army operations 
from widely dispersed, deep positions 
in the rear will be used to deliver accu- 
rate fire on distant targets which can 
affect the execution of the Army’s 
combat mission. 
Three types of Army Missile Com- 
mands have been organized to incor- 
porate these requirements. All of these 
units are essentially self-contained task 
forces which include elements neces 
sary for local security, logistical sup- 
port, and communications. They have 
infantry and armored battalions for 
security, sky cavalry units for target 
location, and engineer, signal, and sup- 
port units for proper back-up. A proto- 
type U. S. Army Missile Command is 
the Southern European Task Force 
supporting NATO divisions in Italy. 
The air-transportable U. S. 
Missile 


Honest 


Army 
‘ommand is built around the 
John rocket battalion. The 
Honest John rocket provides a means 
of carrying larger atomic or non-atomic 
warheads to ranges equal to the long- 
est-range conventional artillery, yet 
with lighter and more mobile equip- 
ment. It is a rugged, simple, all-weath- 
er weapon that approaches the accuracy 
of standard artillery weapons and uses 
a shoot-and-scoot technique. 

The medium Army Missile Com- 
mand is organized with both por 
ral and Honest John missiles and i 
manned by some 5,000 to 6,000 recat 
The C Corporal missile is the only Oop 
erational surface-to-surface ballistic 
guided missile in the free world today; 
it is already deployed overseas in Ger- 
many and Italy. The Corporal provides 
the combat commander with an all- 
weather, day-or-night capability of de- 
livering atomic or non-atomic fires at 
ranges much greater than that of Hon- 
est John. 


The heavy Army Missile Command 


Redstone missile. The Red 
a highly medium 
range guided missile—the largest of all 
present Army missiles. The 217th Field 
Artillery Missile Battalion has already 
been organized to fire the Redstone. 
[his battalion participated in Exercise 
King Cole. 

All missile battalions of the U. 
\rmy Missile Commands are based 
upon the single fire unit conception. 
This unit is made up of a two-battery 
battalion with a headquarters and head- 
quarters battery and firing battery. The 
battalion rather than the battery is the 
unit. It has all the administrative and 
logistical functions normally prescribed 
for artillery batteries. Thus, the small- 
est fire unit capable of independent 
operation, preparation of firing data, 
and conduct of fire is the battalion. 
[his type of battalion will probably 
see common usage for all future guid- 
ed-missile units. 


has the 


stone is accurate, 


Rocket principles 


lhe Corporal and the Redstone mis- 
siles are known as liquid-propellant 
rockets. This means that their rocket 
engines burn liquid fuels and oxidiz- 





Components of the Corporal missile 


ers: aniline and nitric acid for the 
Corporal, alcohol and liquid oxygen 
for the Redstone. These high-energy 
chemicals burn violently and release 
energy in the form of hot, high-pres 
sure are ducted 
through a they develop an 
action force which has as its equal an 
opposite reaction: the propelling force 
called thrust. 

[wo different svstems 


gases. If these gases 


nozzle, 


are used 
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force the propellants into the combus 
tion chamber of the rocket engine. In 
a rocket such as the Corporal, high- 
the 
Redstone, a pump feed system does the 


pressure air is used; in heavier 
job. 

\ definite advantage of the liquid 
propellant rockets is that the flow of 
liquids can be stopped or shut off ac- 
This terminates the 
thrust or powered portion of the trajec- 


curately. action 
tory and determines the rough range 
of the missile. Since the shut-off point 
never occurs at the exact point for the 
desired range, a guidance system will 
have to give a finer range correction 
maneuver during the descending leg 
of the trajectory. 

[he storage and handling of the 
liquid propellants present problems in 
the field. 
are either toxic, like nitric acid, or are 
difficult to store, like liquid oxygen 
which must be kept at about minus 
200 degrees Fahrenheit. The latter 
propellant can be manufactured in the 
field by engineer liquid-oxygen gen- 


These high-energy liquids 


erating plants that produce from five 
to fifty tons per day. Of course, the 
soldier fueling crews must be properly 
outfitted in special protective clothing 
when handling these dangerous chem- 
icals. 

The principles of operation of the 
solid-propellant rocket, such as the 
Honest John, are the same as the 
liquid type except that the propellant 
The first article of 
this series discussed this type of rocket 


is a solid material. 


in detail. 


The ballistic trajectory 


\ ballistic trajectory is a path fol- 
lowed by a missile in the vertical plane 


in which the largest force is that due 
to gravity. This trajectory is determined 
by specifying the position and velocity 
of the missile at shut-off or burnout of 
the rocket engine. Thus, by causing 
the missile to pass through a predeter 
mined point in space with a precalcu 
lated velocity, it is possible to hit a 
target whose position has been located 
initially by Universal Transverse Mer 
rocket 
other 


Because of 
and 
non standard atm spheric ce mnditic ms, 


cator coordinates. 
engine variations, winds, 
errors occur in both position and ve 
locitv. Corrections must then be made 
by a guidance system to allow the mis 
sile to hit the target. 

Some of the more important charac 
teristics ot a missile ona ballistic trajec- 


tory are: 


High velocities, in the order of 
1,500 to 10,000 mph; 
Predictable behavior and well- 
known techniques; 

Efficient use of propulsion: a 
large part of the trajectory be- 
ing outside the atmosphere; 
Use of forces due to the propul- 
sion of the rocket engine, gravi- 
tv, and aerodynamics. 


The ballistic path of any missile 
may be classified as unguided or guid- 
ed. The study of the path of unguided 
missiles is familiarly known as exteri 
or ballistics. The guided missile paths 
should not be considered as independ 
ent of the effects of exterior ballistics 
but rather as a modification of ballistic 
effects through the use of a guidance 
system, 


Guidance systems 


The Corporal and Redstone missiles 








REACTION 


en woe 


( THRUST ) 


PRESSURE 


OXIDIZER 


svstems differ from the Honest John 
in that they incorporate a form of 
guidance to insure a more accurately 
delivered warhead detonation. Without 
some ability to change the missile’s 
course during its trajectory to compen 
sate for initial errors, accuracy would 
be appreciably decreased at long ranges. 
Thus, for relatively short ranges a free 
rocket like the Honest John can be 
used; but for targets deeper in enemy 
territorv—say, over fifteen or twenty 
miles—the Corporal or Redstone must 
be utilized. 


Guidance problems 
\s the 


path, there are two guidance problems 
that must be solved. The first is called 
attitude control, or keeping the missile 


missile follows its ballistic 


properly oriented in space. It must 
know the “up” direction from “down,” 
and right from left when commands 
are computed to correct its path. This 
information is broken down into pitch, 
vaw, and roll movements. Gyroscopes 
and accelerometers are usually em 
ployed in an automatic pilot device to 
detect these errors. The resulting cor 
rections are then sent electrically to the 
control surfaces to correct the missile’s 
attitude. 

The second guidance problem is 
path control, or keeping the missile 
on the right ballistic path so that the 
warhead will detonate at an effective 
distance from the target. The missile’s 
location must be determined, compared 
with where it should be, and then 
corrections made to get it on the proper 
ballistic path. Some of this information 
is determined by a tracker system 
which can be either a radar or accel 
erometers incorporated in a so-called 

















LIQUID PROPELLANT ROCKET 
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“stable table” within the missile. The 
ty pe of tracker depends on the guidance 
system that is used, Because path con- 
trol is the larger of the two problems, 
systems derive their 


guidance name 


from the type of this control. 


Guidance systems 


For ballistic missiles the types of 
usually a 
combination of preset, command, and 


guidance systems used are 


inertial. 

Preset guidance is the system where 
in a predetermined path is set into the 
missile before launching. This path is 
sometimes determined by a time sched- 
ule that a program 
ming device in the missile. The Cor 
poral system employs this form of 


is monitored by 


guidance as it takes off vertically and 
after a few seconds is pitched and 
programmed into a radar beam by fire 
mission settings made before firing on 
a “programmer” in the missile, Another 
type ol guidance system is used later 
for a more accurate trajectory. Preset 
guidance alone will not give the re 
quired accuracy; it results in a trajec 
like that of 
vulnerable to 


tory much a free rocket 


which is non-standard 
conditions 

Command guidance derives its name 
from the fact that the missile is directed 
ilong its ballistic path by information 
originating from a ground guidance 
station. This requires equipment to de 
termine the missile’s location and ve 
locity and to compare these two tactors 
with a trajectory needed to hit the tar 
get. Corrections determined by the 
ground guidance equipment are sent 
to the missile. This system is also used 
by the Corporal in the form of a radar, 
doppler-radio, and electronic computer, 
all of which are located on the ground. 

Inertial guidance is the most promis 
ing of all the forms of guidance for 
ballistic missiles because it is contained 
within the missile and cannot be 
jammed or influenced by outside elec- 
tronic radiation. This type utilizes two 
acct leromete¢ rs, 
stable table 


computer, | he deviations from the de 


a_ stabilized platform 


USING YyYroscopes, and a 


sired trajectory are accelerations which 
the missile undergoes due to misalign 
ment of thrust, side winds, or other 
forces that act on the missile. The ac 
celerometers determine the distance de 
viated, and the computer calculates 


The 


corrections are sent to the control sur 


what corrections must be made. 


faces to turn the missile back on the 
correct path, Before the missile is fired, 
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the fire direction center computes the 
trajectory to the target by determining 
a series of critical factors such as range, 
azimuth, the earth, and 
meteorological effects. This information 
must be set into the missile as a stand- 
ard trajectory so that the guidance sys- 
tem can measure the deviations that 
occur and correct for them. 


rotation of 


Che development of the inertial sys- 
tem has been one of the most difficult 
of all the guidance systems to perfect 
because of the accuracy required in 
the accelerometers and the gyroscopes. 
Progress has been rapid and the in- 
ertial system is being improved con- 
stantly. In a military sense it eliminates 
the countermeasures threat and reduces 
the amount of guidance equipment 
that must be maintained on the ground. 
However, the proper calibrations and 
checkout of this on-board missile equip 
ment require thorough training of the 
soldier-operators. A smal] mistake in 
adjustment of the equipment would 
be disastrous to accuracy. 


Getting through the shut-off point 


[he biggest problem of any ballistic 
guidance system is to cause the missile 
to pass through the correct shut-off or 
burnout point. In spite of all efforts 
made previous to the firing, the mis 
sile will not pass through the predeter 
mined shut-off point in space but will 
be somewhere in the region about the 
correct shut-off point; the missile ve 
locity will also differ from the precal- 
culated or standard value. The position 
and velocity differences from standard 
are determined by the computer which 
calculates the resulting miss distance 
at the target. Since the missile is out 


of the atmosphere during the top part 
| 


oO} 


known 
error must be stored in a memory de 


the trajectory, the range 
vice until the air is dense enough to 
permit a “go-long” or “go-short” com 
This maneuver 
usually takes place on the descending 


mand to be executed. 


portion of the trajectory where aero 
dynamic forces are sufhcient for a 
change in range. 

Errors are inherent to a guidance 
system. Some are ge etic errors caused 
by unknowns of the earth’s size, shape, 
and gravitational field. As yet, we have 
no accurate survey tie-in between the 
many land areas of the world. There- 
fore, when computing long ranges that 
take us from a launcher position in 
one area or coordinate system to a tar- 
get in another, large errors are likely. 
Other difficulties are encountered by 


so-called systematic earth reference er- 
rors such as the effect of the Coriolus 
Force which is caused by the combina- 
tion of a rotating earth, a fixed target 
on the earth, and a missile in space. 
Until we can accurately determine 
these errors, there will be limitations 
in the accuracy of guidance systems. 
[he longer the range, the more severe 
the effect of these particular unknowns. 


Honest John 


The Honest John is performing yeo 
man service in the Army today. In 
addition to providing the atomic-mis- 
sile punch for the Pentomic divisions, 
it is the backbone of the air-transporta- 
ble Army Missile Commands. This 
large, free rocket with a range in ex- 
cess of fifteen miles was described in 
the first article of this series. 

The Honest John solid-propellant 
rocket has no guidance system. Accu- 
racy in range is determined by predict 
ing the burnout point (this type of 
rocket engine cannot be shut off 
through the elevation setting on the 
launcher and compensating for the air 
temperature. Stabilization is achieved 
by spinning the missile when it takes 
off through the action of small spin 
rockets mounted on the rocket’s body. 
[his is a form of preset guidance and 
allows non-standard atmospheric con 
ditions to affect the rest of the trajec 
tory. However, for short ranges and 
large effective-radius warheads, certain 
target miss distances can be tolerated. 

Future developments for the Honest 
John system emphasize improving the 
air-transportability characteristics and 
mobility by helicopter. 


Corporal 


In March of this year, the 531st FA 
Missile Battalion fired the hundredth 
Corporal missile at a target on the 
White Sands Proving Ground range 
in New Mexico. The battalion had 
just returned from duty in Europe and 
the round was part of the annual serv- 
ice practice. Today the Corporal mis 
sile system is integrated into the Army's 
weapons arsenal with battalions on 
guard for NATO in Germany, and 
with the Southern European Task 
Force in Italy, Other battalions are 
participating in operational tests in the 
United States. 

The Corporal system contains the 
rocket itself, three vans of guidance 
equipment, and the missile checkout, 
servicing and transporting equipment. 
he missile is a liquid-propellant rocket 
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Technicians fueling the Redstone missile 


some 45 feet long and weighs 11,000 
pounds fully loaded. The rocket con 
tains a warhead, guidance components, 
a high-pressure air tank, propellant 
tanks for the nitric acid and the ani 
line, the rocket engine, stabilizing fins, 
and steering fins. 

The three vans of guidance equip 
ment include a radar to obtain missile 
position and transmit commands; a dop 
pler-radio to measure the velocity of 
the missile and send shut-off and arm- 
ing signals; and a computer that uses 
the information obtained from the ra- 
dar and the doppler radio to compute 
and commands _ to 


initiate necessary 


them. 

[he Corporal guidance system is a 
combination of preset and command 
guidance. A maneuver is preset into 
the missile to bring it into the radar 
beam take-off. The 
radar then sends overriding azimuth 


after a_ vertical 
commands to keep the missile on the 


target azimuth. At a predetermined 
shut-off point, the flow of propellants 
is accurately stopped and the missile 
now is on a true ballistic trajectory to 


the target. 
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Missile men wear special, acid-resistant Polyethylene suits 


during the fueling of a Corporal missile with nitric acid 


\t some later time the missile’s po 
sition and velocity are again measured 
and the corrections transmitted to the 
rocket. These corrections are stored un 
til the missile comes back down into 
the atmosphere when a final range 
correction takes place. The azimuth 
and range corrections are accomplished 
by the movement of carbon vanes dur 
ing the initial portion of the trajectory, 
and by the steering fins for the later 
portion. 


Firing the Corporal 

To get a picture of the firing op 
erations, let's follow one of the battal- 
ions in Germany as it takes up a posi- 
tion in the Black Forest and prepares 
to go through a mock firing against a 
[he battalion com 
mander has chosen the firing battery's 


maneuver enemy. 


position and designated three distinct 
areas of operations. 

Into the missile checkout area moves 
the missile test station truck and the 
low-bed trailer that carries the missile 
\ tent is 
quickly erected and the missile re 
moved from the “can” and rolled on 


in a large metal container. 


rails into the tent where checkout be 
gins. Trained crews test the electronic 


and propulsion components for proper 


functioning and the huge missile trans 
porter called the “erector” moves up 
to the missile and picks it up off the 
rails. 

[he erector lumbers through the 
forest until it reaches the launching 
area. Here the missile is “fueled” with 
the propellants, and the warhead is at 
tached or “mated.” A brief “compati 
bility” check is made with the firing 
panel so that the prefiring monitoring 
and warming up of the electronic com 
ponents within the missile will be done 
properly. Finally the missile is placed 
or “erected” on the launcher, and last 
minute preparations are made. 

Meanwhile, in the guidance and 
contro] area the guidance vans are be 
ing checked out and the fire direction 
center is computing the fire mission 
that has been sent down from higher 
headquarters. [his area is located di 
rectly to the rear of the launching 
site, on a general line with the center 
of the expected firing sector. 

As the fire direction center deter 
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mines the fire mission settings, the in 
formation is passed to the guidance 
vans and to the launching area. These 
shutoff 
space for the particular range to be 


fired. The 


Now de i 


settings specify the point in 


ouidance equipment can 


rmine the ballistic trayectory 


be followed so that the warhead 

can be detonated over the target 
With the launching area prepared 
ind the 


the battery commander begins a thirty 


ouidance vans checked out, 


minute countdown to coordinate the 
activities of both areas as the soldier 
operators closely follow a set of tech 
nical procedures. When time begins 
to run out, tension mounts as the 
dials 


\s the 


2, 1, Fire!” the 


men in the fring pit follow. the 
and lights on the firing panel 
countdown reaches 3, 
red firing button is pushed Now the 
missile IS programmed through a se 
quence it would experience on a trajec 
torv and the shut-off, warhead arm 
ing and range-correction functions are 
monitored by the firing pit crew, 

ind control 


Back in the guidance 


area, the crews 1n the guidance vans 
ire likewise going through the same 
commands are 


hiring and 


sent to the 


Seq UC nce 
missile if the propel times 
is would occur along the actual trajec 


tory. The final results are carefully 


tabulated by 
that a 


the commander, for he 


knows successful mock shoot 


today may mean a successful mission 


ace mplished tomorrow 


Redstone 


now entered the 


tl op testing stage with One 


The Redstone has 
battalion 
to follow. This 
huge 65-foot bird is the most accurate 
ind reliable built 


\\ ith known techniques and a\ iilable 


n training ind morc 


missile that can he 


components 

The Redstone system 1s composed 
of the missile, checkout equipment, 
transport vi hicles, and propellant tank 


fully 


and can be emplaced tactically, in al 


trucks. The launcher is mobile 
most any type ot 


\s the 217th Field 


n Redstone 


Crraln 

\rtillery 
7OCS INO position, only 
Ve hic le S 


Battal 


: small number ot ind cor 


responding equipment 1S required to 
One ot 


battalion is 


complet a firing operation 
the two launchers in the 
emplaced on 1 carefully surveved loca 


tion and the missile transport trucks 


pull Into position for the testing and 


assembling of the missile. The guid 
ance and propulsion components are 
van 


checked out by the crew in a 
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truck that also serves as a hiring sta 
tion. Then the missile sections are as 
sembled, and the missile erected on 
the launcher by a mobile crane. 

\s the three-story-high missile rises 
from a horizontal position, the propel 
lant trucks pull up to the launcher. 
[he fueling crews, suited up in their 
protective clothing, connect the alcohol 


LOx 


hoses to the fueling ports in the mis 


hoses and the liquid oxygen 


sile, and the transfer operation begins. 
\ thick coating of frost around the 
LOx 
tremely low temperature of that liquid. 
The last liquid transferred after the 


connections testifies to the ex 


alcohol and LOx is hydrogen peroxide, 
which powers the turbine pump of the 
pl ypulsion system. 

Now that the missile is erected and 
fueled, information is fed into the 
guidance system to establish the ballis 
tic trajectory to the target. The launch 
er is oriented on the target azimuth 
and the final countdown is ready to 
begin. In contrast to the Corporal, 
there is no ground guidance equip 
ment to warm up and check out since 
an inertial guidance system is used. 
the 
and propulsion components 


[he countdown monitors only 
cuidance 
in the missile. As the firing button is 
pushed, the huge missile hesitates for 
a moment and then slowly rises, gath 
ering speed as the roar of its rocket 
engine blasts the battalion’s camou 
aged position. The Redstone ascends 
vertically for a few seconds and then 
pitches toward the target. 

[he inertial guidance system deter 
mines the calculated shut-off point. 
When the propellant flow to the roc ket 
engine is terminated, the missile con 
tinues on a ballistic trajectory. Final 
corrections are made to the missile’s 
path as it streaks down into the at 
mosphere at thousands of miles an 
hour and detonates the warhead OVCT 
the target 

lhe Redstone represents the Army’s 
longest-range missile at this time, and 
has proved a valuable research instru 
ment toward future ballistic-missile de 
velopments. It is expected to see full 
operational use in the near future and 
take its place among the Army’s family 


of ballistic weapons. 


Future ballistic missiles 


One of the new ballistic missiles to 
see action very soon is the | ittle John. 
It is actually a scaled-down version of 
the Honest John, but with improved 


accuracy and a higher rate of fre. It 


is simpler and lighter—ideal for air 
borne operations—and can be lifted into 
firing position by helicopter. It. still 
packs a powerful punch and will even 
tually either supplement or replace the 
| lonest John. 

The Sergeant missile is designed to 
accomplish the same mission as the 
Corporal. It will incorporate the Tatest 
developments in guidance and mobile 
handling and transport equipment, 
making it a powerful tactical weapon. 

One of the most important Army 
contributions to the long-range ballistic 
field is the Jupiter missile. This system 
is a logical step toward the develop 
ballistic 


ment of an intercontinental 


missile 


Tactics of missile warfare 


Chere is no doubt that the introduc 
tion of the ballistic missile to the battle 
area and beyond will exert an astound 
ing influence on tactical concepts and 
organization, The Army’s initial step 
in this direction is the concentration 
of this fire power in Army Missile 
Commands. 

The relatively long ranges of these 
weapons and their capability to deliver 
atomic weapons over a target have 
raised many problems and controver 
sial concepts. Long ranges that outstrip 
conventional means for target identi 
fication, location and observation de 
mand new developments, A reconnais 
sance type of guided missile for target 
acquisition and collection of informa 
The extension of sky 


cavalry and the utilization of light jet 


tion is essential. 


aircraft might be part of the solution. 

Limited feasibility studies open a 
profitable area of investigation. Mis 
siles with ranges of 200 to 500 miles 
would greatly enhance the field com 
mander’s ability to control the highly 
mobile action of the atomic battlefield 
either directly or indirectly. Perhaps 
the Redstone can be improved fot 
longer ranges. This would make it 
available to units already organized. 

\n interesting concept fostered by 
long-range atomic missiles is the possi 
bility of artillery attaining the status of 
a primary arm in addition to its tradi 
tional mission of supporting arm. This 
which the 
Missile Commands arc 


may be the direction in 
Lh. S, 
headed, guided by the path of their 


\rmy 


ballistic missiles: Honest John, Cor 
poral, and Redstone. 

The third and final article in this 
series will discuss antiair missiles, in 
cluding the anti-missile probiem. 
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Dispersal against atomic attack will call for vital changes in 


our command structure. Here is a plan to fit future needs. 


pi present command structure will 
be an 

battlefield. 
fluidity of 


anachronism on tomorrows 

[he tempo of action, the 
and the vastly ex 
tended areas requiring control make 
it worse 


forces 
than obsolete. The time has 
come for a drastic shortening of com 


mand lines. Responsibility must be 


degree commensurate 


What somehow 


delegated to a 
with atomic mobility. 
sufhced for other wars in other times 
will not be good enough for tomorrow. 

In the present infantry division three 
or more infantry elements, division ar 
tillery, tank, 
and a conglomeration of other elements 
At the 


corps level we frequently see a highly 


reconnaissance, engineer 


are all under one commander. 


staffed headquarters controlling no 
more than two divisions, and often an 
army commands only two corps. Be 
tween the commander and his 


company-level leaders we have as many 


army 


as four operating echelons each, in 
cluding a general staff which in effect 
constitutes an extra link in the chain 
of command. For all practical purposes 
there may be 


as manv as eight levels 


of action or review between the top 


Major Thomas J. McDonald, Ord- 
nance Corps, until recently was Ordnance 
Special Representative at CGSC where 
he served as instructor and member of 
the Combat Developments Department. 
ln Korea he was ordnance officer of the 
2d Infantry Division. Besides two previous 
articles in ARMY, his writings have been 
published in other magazines. He begins 
work toward a Master's degree at Babson 
Institute this summer. 
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and the working levels of control. 


Increased Firepower and Mobility 


In considering this command struc 
ture we must recognize that there has 
been a quantum jump in firepower; 
and it is increasingly apparent also 
that we are in the midst of 


tion in 


a revolu 
mobility. New developments 

high-lift aircraft, improved surtace 
vehicles and communications offer a 
challenging opportunity to jettison 
cumbersome old systems, and we are 
now. It is 


equally essential, however, that we re 


integrating these ‘means 
vamp organization so that our most 
important element—leadership—can 
really function. It is time to unshackle 
the combat leader and let him com 
mand to the full limit of his capacity. 

A tactical commander cannot deal 
personally with more than a few—a 
half dozen at most—key subordinates. 
A wider span of control is unrealistic. 
At regiment, corps or army, the leader 
needs time to absorb orders and in 
formation from higher authority; co- 
ordinate with his equals to right, left, 
and in support; 
forces, personally and constantly; and 


see his own combat 


absorb intelligence. 

But most of all, he 
think creatively, individually, and un- 
der the best conditions possible. ‘Time 
important. He 
cannot do this and at the same time 


needs time to 


to decide is critically 


engage in the details of active coordina- 

tion with several major elements dur 

ing critical, fluid situations. 
Immediate Decision 


The speed with which major rede 
ployments can be effected through im 


proved transport means will permit 
radical changes in combat situations in 
a fraction of previously required time. 
[he impact of nuclear weapons on 
friendly as well 


as enemy forces will 


cause instantaneous unbalance which 
heretofore took weeks of attrition. 
Strikes of this kind must be coun 
tered or exploited rapidly and spon 
not through tediously _ 


pared operations ondews with all ° 


taneously 


dotted passing through eight anil a 
[he combat commander must 
be able to make rapid adjustments to 
meet suddenly imposed conditions. 


control. 


Long, complex command lines invol\ 
ing essentially unnecessary intermedi 
ate headquarters may spell disaster. 
Overextended span of control at certain 


levels will be equally crippling. 
The Future Viewpoint 


In the weapons system of tomorrow 
the army commander through his Red 
stone and possibly other missiles will 
control the elements of major decision. 
His ability to influence the battle will 
hinge less on long-range policy deci 
and so on, 
and more on resolution of immediate 


sions, allocation of supply, 


tactical questions. 

The question of which subordinates 
he should personally control is all-im 
portant. (See chart on page 54. 

Projecting ourselves several years 
into the future and assuming the view 
point of an army commander, what a 
the considerations? 

He is confronted by an enemy pos 
sessing a weapons system which, like 
our own, includes missiles with ranges 
of many hundreds of miles, capable of 
pinpointing targets with megaton wat 
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heads; both sides will have antiaircraft 
missiles of great accuracy and effective 
, 


ness We will have, we Ope, 


numbers of high-lift cargo aircraft that 


adequate 


can operate from unprepared fields, 
and fleets of improved off-road, amphib 
ian and cargo-carrying surface vehicles. 
Major units will move with the celerity 


ot vesterday’s platoon 


The Long Arm of the Missile 


The most potent aspect of these 


forces will be their hrepowe! [he army 
able 


it several times the speed of sound and 


commander will be to reach out 


inflict thermonuclear disaster on target 
complexes hundreds of miles behind 
the enemy's front, of unleashing the 


equivalent ot multiple battalion artil 


| 


lery concentrations with a single tacti 


« il missile Firepower Is no longer al 


supporting element lt has achieved 
PI 4 


equality with maneuver. If the infantry 
is queen of battles, tomorrow’s artillery 
will be king. Certainly, therefore, one 
key subordinate of the army command 


| 
er must continue to be the artillery 


comm inde I 


ASSISTANT 


GROUND 
RECONNAISSANCE 
UNITS 


The Field Army Commander's Span of Control 


Intelligence—Prime Essential 


Next, the significance we must now 
associate with target acquisition raises 
intelligence from an important activity 
to the prime essential of war. The time 
available for collecting intelligence will 
be drastically compressed by the new 
firepower and mobility. The degree of 
effort applied to intelligence collection 
must be expanded at all levels on an 
unprecedented scale. Conventional in 
telligence collection must be exploited 
fully, and it must be supplemented by 
new technical means under develop 
ment. The forces engaged in the in 
telligence effort will be more numerous 
than ever before, and for that reason 
one of the army commander's imme 
diate subordinates should be an intelli 
rence conmander who will direct the 
activities of all major agencies (from 
drone squadrons to sky cavalry, from 
electronic monitors to clandestine 
agents and cavalry regiments). Perhaps 
as much as a quarter ot the field army’s 
streneth will consist of intelligence 


units. 


COMMANDER 


FIRE POWER 
REDSTONE 


HONEST JOHN 


LITTLE JOHN 


CONVENTION 
ARTILLERY 


MANEUVER 


With the rise of intelligence to a 
new level of importance, counterintelli 
gence activities become corresponding 
ly vital. This effort must run the whole 
of military One oft 
the army commander's immediate sub 


gamut activities. 
ordinates should perhaps be a counter 
intelligence commander controlling all 
special forces needed to carry out a 
continuing and comprehensive screen 
ing and deception program. Such a 
program cannot be overemphasized. 


Reduced Role for Logistics 


Tomorrow's army logistics or, more 
properly, “administrative support’ 
which includes all back-up of the 
will be much re 


duced from that of today. A subordi 


combat elements 
nate commander is necessary here also, 
with authority over all transport, com 
munications, and materie] support 
agencies. 

The logistical tail of the field army 
will be drastically cut. The only in 
stallations it will operate will be re 
ceiving and distribution points located 
enough to combat 


near groups for 


ASSISTANT 


SUPPORT ' 
—- 


CIVIL AFFAIRS 





those units to receive support or to 


evacuate their casualties. These dis 
tribution points, equivalent in size and 
function to today’s division distribution 
points, will be supported by air and 
improved surface lift from bases hun 
dred of miles to the rear. Army nor 
mally will operate only this one ech 
elon of logistics support for distribu 
tion and evacuation. 

Phe chart on this page shows sche- 


matically a field army in the attack. 


Fighting Element—the Corps 


Finally, we have the maneuver ele- 
ments, the fighting formations which 
drive the enemy into situations con 
ducive to destruction by fire, or close 
with him when restrictions preclude 
€ mployme nt of mass-destruction weap 
ons. 

Let us say that in tomorrow's army 
these maneuver elements are corps— 
two, three or more, depending on the 
number of smaller subordinate ele 
ments involved. For conditions of war 
fare involving limited use of atomics 

selectively against troop and matériel 
targets on the line of contact, with only 
limited use of larger mass-destruction 
weapons against strategic targets) sev 
eral corps will doubtlessly be required. 
If the nature of battle becomes primar 
ily an exchange of major nuclear blows 

a long-range duel with high-yield mis 
sile weapons—the number of corps will 
be substantially less, for the entire face 
of the battlefield will be changed. 

Let us eliminate the division and the 
battalion and visualize each 
of these corps controlling from three 


echelon 


to six combat groups consisting of 
fully 
armored elements, each group contain 


mobile mechanized infantry or 


ing organic direct-support weapons and 
minimum and 


[he shorter command line 


medical maintenance 
strength. 
will improve tactical responsiveness. 

Each combat group may control from 
three to seven company sized elements 
of amphibian-mechanized infantry and 
armor. Thus, in a field army of five 
corps, each controlling five combat 
groups and each combat group con 
trolling five combat companies, we will 
have a total of 125 companies in all 
a force perhaps twice as large as the 
reconnaissance elements which consti 
tute the army's eves and ears. 

[hese maneuver elements, the corps, 
will be directed by a deputy army 
commander serving on the same level 
as the fire, intelligence, counterintelli 
gence, and logistics commanders. 
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A future field army deployed under atomic conditions. Forces are widely dispersed 


in depth as well as width to minimize increased weapons ranges and effects. The 


ability to concentrate is provided by high-lift aircraft capable of operating from 


short, unprepared fields. In this situation a screening force under direction of the 


intelligence commander is preceding the advance of the army. Other intelligence 


elements are disposed on the left wing of the main battle force. The principal 


maneuver elements are indicated here in the center of the force prepared for early 


action or widely dispersed throughout the army area. The plan of action requires 


an extensive deception effort on the right front and in the simulation of missile, 


troop and logistics activities in rear areas 


Planners and Doers 


These key subordinate commanders 
will be both planners and doers. Al 
though the army commander will have 
staff to 
graphic representations of events, his 
principal reliance will be on the indi 
viduals discussed. Planning will be of 
a personal but general nature, with the 


a small maintain continual 


commander issuing mission-type orders, 
broad objectives and standing operat 
ing procedures as the basis for most 
action. He will, however, be able to 
make spot decisions at any time and 
have them quickly implemented. To 
assist in coordination of all operations, 


a second deputy will direct operations 


of the army's command post. 


Mobility Plus 


[he basic characteristic of this field 
army would be its ability to disperse 
and concentrate rapidly. Widely dis 
posed across its area of operations, this 
force would seek safety against nuclear 
saturation through the distances main 
tained between its component units. 
Its own reconnaissance elements would 
find the enemy. Its maneuver elements 
would fix him where necessary. His 
destruction would be effected by fire 


or, if this was not desirable, the in 
mobility of would 
permit rapid concentration of assault 
elements to close with and destroy the 
enemy. 

The subordinate elements of this 
army would not be so specialized as 
to be impotent in a general situation. 
Maneuver elements would 


herent this force 


have or 
ganic fire support, reconnaissance ele 
ments would have some staying power, 
and artillery would have ground-sup 
port strength to prov ide reasonable se 
curity, but basically this streamlined 
force with its great capability for move 
ment and fire would be the tool of the 
army commander—quickly responsive 
to his leadership. A similar reappraisal 
of command relationships must be 
made at subordinate echelons. 

Hydrogen weapons, new develop 
ments in mobility and communications 
make the old approach to the command 
problem as obsolete as the Continental 
musket. We require improvements in 
command structure on a comparable 
scale. 

Let’s shorten command channels, 
delegate responsibility along practical 
operating lines, and make certain there 
is time for command. 

There is no substitute. 
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What Do We Do About It? 


MARSHAL OF THE RAF SIR JOHN SLESSOR 
Address, Military Industrial Conference 
Chicago, March 1957 


The history of the past few months should surely by 


vow have made it clear that we cannot hope to solve mas 
ive problems by sitting back and “leaving it to UNO.” 
| am all for using UNO as much as possible and trying 
to educate it into a sense of responsibility it will take a 
President has said—it 


veneration at least. But—as_ the 


cannot be a wholly dependable protector of freedom” (a 
\nd as 


long as it is clearly powerless except against decent de 


studied understatement if ever there was one 
mocracies whose conduct In Dean \cheson’s words is 
restrained by conscience and popular control,” it would 
be absolutely suicidal to reject the use of force, if neces 
sary outside UNO, to defend a literally vital interest like 
the Suez Canal, o1 prevent another small weak country 
\ustria for instance—being ground under the Muscovite 
heel. 

If | may say so, | do not see the U. S. “leaving it to 
LINO” if someone suddenly decided to “nationalize” the 
Panama Canal and stop U. S. ships going through. 

So I think we should reaffirm Allied strategic policy as 
it exists; work through UNO to the utmost possible extent 
short of suicidal sacrifices of our vital interests; but be 
prepared in the last resort to use, not only political and 
economic sanctions, but in the last resort force outside 
UNO against any Communist Power or stooge who threat 
ens those vital interests; and above all work together, with 
a common policy and purpose—not only ad hoc in a panic 
when some crisis arises (like at the time of Dien Bien Phu 
but in consultation in advance, not always dancing to the 
enemy's tune, but taking the initiative, foreseeing points 
of tension and agreeing in advance upon how to deal 


with them 


Economy or Parsimony 


MARSHAL DE SAXE 

Reveries on the Art of War 

Without going into detail about the different rates of 
pay, I shall say only that it should be ample. It is better 
to have a small number of well-kept and well-disciplined 
troops than to have a great number who are neglected in 
these matters. It is not big armies that win battles; it is 
the good ones. Economy can be pushed only to a certain 
point. It has limits beyond which it degenerates into parsi 
mony. If your pay and allowances for officers will not 
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support them decently, then you will have only rich men 
who serve for pleasure or adventure or indigent wretches 


devoid of spirit. 


People Are More Important than Things 


GEN. WILLARD G. WYMAN 
Address, National Commanders Conference 
of the American Legion 
Norfolk, 17 March 1957 

[he Air Force can be proud of its latest planes. ‘The 
Navy can be proud of its latest ships. But the Army is just 
people with weapons in their hands. The weapons come 
and go in an unending progression at a rate in keeping 
with the times. But people remain—and always will—the 
decisive element in peace, the conclusive element in war. 

\s the weapons come and go, however, they exert a 
profound and lasting effect upon the patterns and speeds 
with which people must be capable of fighting if they are 
to win or even survive any kind of military victory. 

With the advent of nuclear fire power, drastic changes 
in patterns and speeds of employment were forced upon 
all elements of the Armed Forces. Thus began a new chap 
ter in what is really an old, old story—especially to the 
Army. Like all the others, this chapter could have a sudden 
and tragic ending if the Army failed to play its role. 

\s regards new patterns designed to cope with and 
exploit nuclear fire power, I am happy to report that the 
Army's work is advancing very rapidly. Already we have 
in being the world’s first ground units organized and armed 
specifically for the atomic battlefield. . . . With its pen 
tagonal structure and new weapons, the new division 
organization greatly increases the ratio of fire power to 
manpower while decreasing the ratio of service to fighting 
personnel. Each of its five battle groups will be capable 
of the semi-independent action normal under the condi 
tions of dispersal anticipated in atomic battle. 

. . While we might wish that our evolutionary pace 
were faster than the present allocation of taxes for new 
tools permits, we are not waiting for more money. We 
are going ahead adapting what we have on hand and on 
the way, just as our forerunners did for more than a cen 
tury at Fort Monroe. 

+ * % 

When I come to our capability for speed of employment, 
| must confess that we are experiencing some labor pains 
in our work. The first labor pain is not a case of limited 
adaptability but a case of limited means. I refer to the 
limited status of our strategic airlift and the means for 
vertical mobility within a battle area... . 
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Che second labor pain could be even more serious. It 
affects the most important element of the Army: people! 
In this case, it is caused by a severe shortage of public 
DWarcincees + «© » 

* 


When an atomic age Army unit goes through the com 
plex maneuvers of ground warfare, nobody sees it except 
the umpires! Even if the public could see it, they wouldn't 
understand it. The scale is too big, the factors involved too 


technical and complicated. Consequently, much of the 
general public is laboring under the impression that the 
\rmy can train men to fight today as we were compelled 


to do in World War II and Korea 


! 
months 


in a matter of a few 


With the intricate weapons, tools, tactics and teamwork 
required to field a combat team for atomic battle, there is 
no more complex instrument in the world today than an 
\rmy unit! So the truth is that people in the Army today 
need vastly more training than soldiers have ever been 
given before! Until the public realizes this, our labor pain 


will continue to be very serious. 


The Program of DCSLOG 


LT. GEN. CARTER B. MAGRUDER 

6 March 1957 
Our concern must be primarily directed toward avoiding 
an excessive and restrictive degree of control that burdens 
subordinate echelons with reports and robs them of in 


itiative and authority to act 


Lessons of the Hungarian Uprising 


N. GALAY 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the USSR 
February 1957 
[he Hungarian rebellion provided some valuable 
formation on Soviet troop morale. The political unrelia 
bility of the Soviet troops during the first phase of the 
rebellion can be proved by a number of circumstances. On 
the other hand, the new units brought in from the USSR 
proved to be reliable both in the struggle with the rebellion 
and in cases of restoring order among the demoralized 
Soviet troops who had participated in the first phase of 
the uprising. 
his brings up the following questions: (a) What pre 
determined the reliability of the Soviet troops in the first 
phase of the events? (b) What predetermined their relia 


Was this 


demoralization an incidental and transitory affair whose 


bility in the second phase of the uprising? Cc 


significance must not be overestimated, or does it reveal 

a serious political situation in the Soviet armed forces? 
Phe unreliability of the Soviet troops in the first phase 

of the events was conditioned by political and military fac 


tors, whose inHluence cannot be separated : military failures 
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cause political demoralization and the political unreliability 
of troops undermines their fitness for battle. A prolonged 
period as occupation troops had weakened the political 
indoctrination of the Soviet troops and the mass nature of 
the uprising was bound to affect their morale. The dis 
integration and partial defection of the Hungarian army 
likewise played its part in the demoralization of the Soviet 
units. The military reasons were: the small numbers of 
occupation troops in Hungary, the unsuitability of tank 
forces deprived of strong infantry support in street fighting 
in a large city where they are highly vulnerable in a close 
battle with a determined ene my, and the usual deteriora 
tion in discipline as a result of the prolonged occupation 
of another country. 

Although both factors played a more or less equal role 
in the first phase of events the most important part was 
played by the political factor in the form of earlier hap 
penings in Poland, which ended in the Soviet withdrawal 
and the “Soviet 


in Poland with armed intervention. Both the Soviet 


abandonment of the idea of restoring 
order” 
command and troops in Hungary could have expected the 
same course of events there. 

[he introduction of 12 or 13 new Soviet divisions from 
the USSR fundamentally altered the situation. The mass 
ing of troops was even more impressive because the main 
group of Soviet forces surrounded Budapest, the main 
center of the rebellion, while the remainder cut Hungary 
off from the free world. In such a situation, with a course 
intent on mercilessly crushing the revolt, any traces of 
political unreliability among the new Soviet troops were 
overcome by the knowledge that the rebels’ position was 
hopeless. Many factors point to possible apprehensions ot 
the Soviet command concerning the reliability of the fresh 
troops: the whereabouts of the troops was concealed (many 
thought that they were in Germany), they were misin 
told that they were fighting “American 


formed, against 


paratroopers” supporting the “fascist” rebellion. The ab 


sence of any infantry divisions Hungary substantiates 
these fears. It would have been impossible to secure the 
necessary isolation of the troops from contact with the 
population if large numbers had been deployed to crush 
the uprising. Violating their own tactical conceptions on 
warfare in inhabited areas, the Soviet leaders attempted 
to achieve isolation with the armor of their tanks. Thus 
the political reliability of the Soviet troops in the second 
phase of the Hungarian operation was ensured by military 
measures: the creation of those prerequisites necessary for 
complete military success, the severe punishment of de 
moralized troops, and the use of those branches of the 
army not likely to come into close contact with the popu 


lation, particularly tank forces. 

Thus, we may conclude that the willingness of the new 
Soviet units to act does not necessarily refute evidence of 

political crisis in the Soviet armed forces, a crisis which 
is not of a passing, but potentially chronic nature. An 
extremely important symptom of it was the total demoraliza 
tion of peacetime cadre troops in the first stage of the 
events, even making allowances for exaggerations in West 


em press repo! ts. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


HOW MUCH FOR HOW MUCH? 


MAJOR JOHN J. WEINZETTLE 


N Korea in 
Clark L. 
“If you 
heht! 
take 


1951, Major General 
Ruffner put it this way: 
you cant 


should all 


a long, hard look at military ad 


can’t administer, 


[his being so, we 


ministration and make every effort to 
improve its efhciency. 
while we intricate 


Loday, possess 


combinations of men and machines, 
and vast potential forces for mass de 
struction, we have no really compa 
rable administrative system. While tac 
tical development has moved ahead, 
improvements in administrative and 
personnel management have lagged. 
No really major changes were made 
through the organization of the Ad 
ministration Company in the new 
Pentomic division. It is, however, a 
first faltering step in the right direc 
The current burden of admini 


Stration on lowe! unit commanders 


tion 


points up the disadvantages of our 
present system and indicates an ulti 
mate divorce of heavy administration 
from all units below division headquar 
ters—and eventually from the division 
itself. Our personnel and administra 
tive problems, already critical in some 
areas, may become in many respects 
more important than the technological 
problems facing us. 

The evel present elements ot mis 
understanding and misinterpretation 
are two of the greatest brakes on prog- 
ress. [he solution is simplification. We 
conventional] 


still use the typewriter 


with its upper- and lower-case type; 
we still use subparagraphing in military 
letters. ("When a paragraph is sub 
at least two of 


savs AR 340 


15.) Is it really necessary to have two 


divided, there must be 
the same subdivision, 
equal subparagraphs? Is this simplicity? 
The answer, of course, is an emphatic 
no 

[he current regulation on “Selection 
of Enlisted Personnel for Attendance 


at Army Service Schools” is chaotic, 
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confusing, and full of cross reference 
to other publications. There you'll find 
a hodgepodge of jargon for categories, 
standards, eligibilities, amendments, 
waivers, clearances, clothing, duties of 
major overseas commanders, depend 
ents, leave, temporary duty, permanent 
party and permanent change of station 
personnel. Simplification? Certainly 
not! 

We complicate administration by re 
quiring indorsements at all levels. Can’t 
we assume that when a headquarters 
officially passes on a letter to the next 
higher level, such release constitutes 
a recommendation for approval? Why 
require intermediate headquarters to 
formally asknowledge and indorse such 
correspondence by recommending ap 
proval? Why not the simple device of 
using a rubber stamp? You may say 
we can't violate long-standing preroga 
live a little!” 
We define personnel administration 


tives. I say, “Go modern 


as the process of planning for, organiz 
ing, directing and supervising person 
nel so as to obtain the maximum use 
of military manpower. If we have an- 
other “emergency” or war, millions of 
men will be inducted, most of them 
completely unfamiliar with our com 
plex administrative processes. The re 
sult of this will be a high ratio of 
administrative workers to fighting men. 
The ratio cannot be reduced until ef 
ficiency and simplicity are further in 
troduced into our administrative pro- 





This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in... today. 











cedures. 

\utomation can help us. The in- 
creased speed, accuracy, and capacity 
of electronic marvels like UNIVAC, 
RAMAC and BIZMAC lend them 
selves to many possible uses such as 
eliminating individual service and 
qualification records, maintaining only 
essential data on punched cards or tape; 
machine-prepared unit rosters for com- 
manders at all levels, containing all 
information necessary to effectively ex- 
ercise command duties; machine-pre- 
pared payrolls, perhaps using checks 
instead of cash. 

These machines can produce a flow 
of information from company or battery 
to army, back to intermediate unit with 
information copies, and returned to 
originating unit in a matter of hours. 
But we must augment the gain in 
speed by examining the information 
itself. We simply can’t afford to main 
tain the facilities for such an elaborate 
How of information and statistics as we 
had in World War II and Korea. 

Many of us consider command and 
the management aspect of personnel 
administration as inseparable. But are 
they? Traditionally, yes; but once we 
rode horses in the Army! It is entirely 
conceivable that both command and 
administration are big jobs. Let's face 
reality then and admit the trend toward 
two types of specialization in the 
\rmy: the combat army specialist and 
the administrative-logistical specialist. 
Our complex weapons require special 
ists to operate them, and specialists are 
needed to procure, deliver, and service 
those weapons. Once we accept the 
specialization theory, this whole busi 
ness becomes clearer. 

Consider the Administration Com 
pany. As a specialized unit, primary 
emphasis has been placed upon. its 
the administration 
of the division while it is in combat and 


ability to sustain 


to regulate, give advice on, and super- 
vise the division’s administrative load 
when it is not fighting. This is now 
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@ One of eight permanent Ordnance 


Corps arsenals, Redstone is the center 

R F D S T 0 N £ A ~ S F N A [ for the Army’s rocket and guided missile 
program. Its 40,000 acres are located on 

the Tennessee River near Huntsville, 


: ’ 
Ala., and house research laboratories, 
waalS Our Army S$ 1 Ani 1OUSE ese ( 


environmental test equipment and sev- 
eral rocket-testing ranges. Redstone 


ke to tit ‘ Arsenal's military and civilian scientists 
and engineers produce weapons ranging 
from a tiny training rocket to the giant 


hattlefields IRBM, now being developed on a crash 
basis by the recently-established Army 
f : Ballistic Missile Agency. 


%. 


From the research, development, pro- 
duction and field service headquarters 
located at Redstone flow thousands of 
directives covering the rocket and 
guided missile work being done by 


research laboratories, universities and 


ee 


private industry throughout the nation. 
Weapons systems developed by this 
Ordnance-Industry team include the 
Super Bazooka infantry rocket, the 
Honest John artillery rocket, the Cor- 
poral missile and the Nike anti-aircraft 


let 2 to) - lon’ 2b 


missile. 


Scientific barriers of all kinds are 
being broken by the 9,000 employees 
of Redstone Arsenal, but the exciting 
and difficult technology of guided mis- 
sile development constantly presents 
new problems. Electronic computers 
click away at missile trajectory formulas 
by day, while at night rockets equipped 
with headlights streak down-range, add- 
ing valuable data to our country’s new- 
est arsenal of defense. 

‘ 


REDSTONE BALLISTIC MISSILE — This long-range 
rocket-powered, bombardment weapon was developed 
by the arsenal’s guided missile team headed by 
Dr. Wernher von Braun. The Redstone is the pro- 
genitor of the Army’s IRBM, the Jupiter. 


This is one of a series of ads on the technical 
activities of the Department of Defense. 


(‘@ FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
ca DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
Beverly Hills, Cal. ° Dayton, Ohio 


FORD ENGINEER checking voltage and frequency 
accuracy of power supply unit under simulated load 
ENGINEERS conditions in a project for the Guided Missile Develop- 
of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Wsite for information. ment Division of the Redstone Arsenal. 
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iccomplished by “pooling” the person 
nel sections of all units into a so-called 
division administrative center attached 
to the 


det the 


\dministration Company un 
“operational control” of the 


division’s adjutant general. Recently, 


9 
ope rational control was defined as 


whoever has such control h is re 
sponsibility for the failure of the per 
formance of the mission of the organi 
zation but has no authority over it.” 


In scientific management, it is axio 


matic that centralization of like func 
tlons produces improved operational 
ethciency and economy. If these per 
sonnel sections were really pooled in 


the \dministrati mn Company by as 


MODERNIZE THE SNIPER RIFLE 


JOHN L. HOFUES 


UR snipers are equipped with make 
shift weapons! 
The M1-C and M1-D sniper rifles 
ire merely Mls, augmented with a 


telescope sight of low magnification. 





Low magnification means inferior re 
solving power. Clear aim at long 
nges, or at dawn and dusk, is next 


to impossible. The ammunition for the 
sniper rifle is not precision quality, but 
regular issue caliber .30 type which 
does not develop enough speed to in 
ure an adequately flat trajectory. The 
new M14, if augmented with a tele 
scope sight, will be merely an M14. It 
s automatic and semiautomatic—a fea 
ture considered desirable for our basic 
infantry arm, but it is not much dif 
ferent from its Ml parent in funda 
mental principles of operation and 
mechanism. The design of the M14, 
like the M1, is a compl x of intricate 
parts. Consequently, firing vibrations, 
expansion and contraction are Irregu 
lar. The M14 is accurate enough for 
the ordinary requirements of combat, 
but it was not specifically designed for 
sniping. 

Making first-round hits with such a 
combination is about as easy as eating 
J¢ I] 6) with chopsticks 

Lhe sniper s job is to kill enemy 
weapons crews, officers, snipers, or any 
enemy soldier who comes within his 
range. He must do this under extremely 
Often his 


will be only binoculars under a helmet 


adverse conditions. target 
at some distant OP, or the face of a 
machine-gunner above the muzzle of 


his weapon. The range may be as little 
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signment rather than by attachment, 
there would be personnel savings, few 
er mistakes, speedier decisions in per 
sonnel actions, and less paperwork at 
all levels. This complete integration 
and consolidation of personnel func 
tions would not conflict with the au 
thority of level in the chain of 
command. Although this consolidated 
section would actually execute person 


any 


nel actions, the responsibility for proper 
personnel management and proper per 
sonnel utilization would remain with 
the commanders. They would still pro 
mote, reduce, discipline, make awards, 
change and award MOSs and by their 
published orders perform all the cus 


1,000. 
Smoke, dust, haze, fog—or just poor 
light—increase his difficulties. Only the 
very highest standard of precision from 
sniper rifle and sniper will do. 

The M14 rifle can be carefully fitted 
and adjusted by ordnance experts to 
improve accuracy. But in the field such 
work is of little value to the sniper. He 


as 100 yards, or as great as 


must break down his rifle for cleaning. 
Disassembly and assembly are enemies 
of precision hitting. 

\ simpler design of rifle, without 
the inherent disadvantages of gas cyl 
inder, operating rod, and difkcult-to 
bed barrel will help to spell the differ 
ence between large shot groups just 
small enough to ventilate an ashcan 
and small shot groups small enough to 
core an apple. 

However, the problem of accuracy 
is not entirely the fault of the M14 
rifle. Some of the lack of precision 
lies in its ammunition. Standard pro 
duction methods for service-rifle am 
munition cannot be sufficiently pains 
taking in the minute details essential 
to the manufacture of precision ammu 
nition. Ballistically large variations of 
case volume and thickness, weight and 
texture of pr wwder, composition of prim 
er, and tension of case crimping on the 
bullet are possible—just to mention a 
few considerations. 

The 7.62mm cartridge for the M14 
rifle and M60 machine gun is described 
as developing ballistics “comparable” 
to the older and longer .30 cartridge 
for the M1. The 7.62mm is well known 
commercially. The identical cartridge 
in dimensions and ballistics is used for 
sporting purposes as the “.308 Win 


command functions. This re 
organization would reduce noncombat 
personnel by twenty per cent. 

Our military administration must, 
along with our combat groups, grow 
“lean and mean.” Success for the com 
mander in battle rests on a tripod of 
leadership, technical competence, and 
administrative ability. None can fail. 

“If you can’t administer, you can't 
fight!” 


tomary\ 


Major John J. Weinzettle was a com 
bat engineer in World War II and later 
an infantryman. He transferred to the 
AGC in 1955, and is now a member of 
The Adjutant General's Board. 


chester.” Muzzle velocities of both com 
mercial and service 7.62mm ammuni 
tion average about 100 fps less than 
30. Shot groups 
fired with the 7.62mm indicate accur 
acy on a par with the older .30. 

FM 21-75 states that the sniper rifle 
is capable of making a shot group 18 
inches in diameter or less at 600 yards. 


the former caliber 


The “or less” is not a frequent occur- 
That standard of accuracy is 
ridiculous when compared with the size 
of an enemy soldier's head. Some inter- 
esting illustrations in FM 21-75 show 
the aiming point to be taken at various 


rence, 


ranges beyond (or less than) the range 
for which the sniper rile is zeroed. 
For example, when the zero is for 300 
vards, to hit at 500 yards it is necessary 
to aim above the point you wish to 
hit by about three feet! When the zero 
is for 400 vards and firing is at 600 
vards, the correction in high holdoft 
is about four feet! 

Such large vertical errors, coupled 
with large-diameter shot groups, reduce 
the probability of first-round hits quite 
drastically. Modern warfare conditions, 
generated by new weapons, greater mo 
bility, and more small-unit independ 
cnce,. place more emphasis on speedy 
and efhcient killing by our snipers. 
Time-consuming range estimation and 
sight adjustment must be cut to the 
very minimum. The present caliber .30 
service-rifle cartridge lacks the precision 
and flat trajectory necessary for serious 
sniping. 

lelescopic sights for the M1-C and 
M1-D sniper rifles are about 2.5X mag- 
nification. A target at 500 vards appears 


to be only 200 yards away when viewed 
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Far to the north of settlements, roads 
and railways, DEW line outposts 
stand guard over America. They were 
built with the help of Fairchild C-123 
transports, which flew in the men and 
the construction material—even the 
radar antennas which now scan the 
arctic skies. 

The C-123 commuter service to 
the DEW line goes on at the rate of 
up to eight tons of cargo per plane— 
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The high frontier 


and at the end of the line the landing 
strips have proven too 
hazardous for any other heavy-duty 
transport now in service. 

The members of this polar bear 
club have come to depend on the 
C-123—just as the U. S. Armed 
Forces everywhere. The C-123 shares 
these qualities with other Fairchild 
aircraft: ruggedness, reliability, and 
ever increasing utility. 


rough, too 


ae 
FAIRCHILD 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION © HAGERSTOWN 10, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 





through a telescope of that magnifica 
but there’s a catch. 
count on 


tion. It sounds fine 


The sniper cannot having 
an enemy soldier 
The most he may get is 

half a 
The 
afford 


the entire figure of 
for his target. 
head 


issue bi- 


the indistinct outline of 
peering through brush. 


noculars of 6X or good 


view. But when our sniper attempts to 


put the crosshairs “right between the 
eyes” with his 2.5X telescopic sight, 
he is likely to get a nice neat fadeout 

just like the 
ending Western movie. 

Should our 
equipped with such a1 
SIZ sht? 


last scene of happy 


rifle be 


1 inadequate 


new snl per 


ls the ideal sniper rifle an impossible 
dream? Perhaps, but we can approach 
Maybe we can't get 
the weapon that will knock out a gnat's 


close to the ideal. 


eve at 1,000 vards, or one that shoves 
its bullet straight as a light ray for a 
mile, but most certainly we can develop 
a sniper rifle that will shoot far flatter 
with much more consistent accuracy, 
and we can equip it with greatly supe 
rior sighting equipment. 

The relatively new commercial Win 
Model 88 offers 


basis for beginning development. Its 


chester an excellent 
mechanism is relatively simple: no 
attach 
with barrel vibration. 


vas cvlinder or other metallic 
ments intertere 
and maxi 
mum reliability of Operation are just 
is important to the sniper. The Model 
88 offers the fast lever-action design, 
but unlike the older lever-action rifles 
combined with the precise rotating-bolt 
Rotating-bolt locking 
gives superior breeching (chambering 


Maximum speed of fire 


locking system. 


performance and maximum strength 


for using modern high-intensity am 
munition developing substantial firing 
pressures. 


Model 88 should be 


modified to incorporate a double-action 


Ot course, the 
triggel mechanism and a loading gate. 
The sniper is in combat too 

\ telescopic sight 


and more 


neatly 


Model 


mounts 
efiiciently ) on the 


MAJOR GAMMA RAY 


NCI in the land of 
Gruba, there lived little people only 

three They settled 

families with 


ten paces Of course this was 


up ma time, 


inches high. argu- 


ments be tween 


balls at 


inconclusive and 


cotton 
relatively harmless, 


but it sufhiced to settle disagreements. 
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88 type because the bolt does not open 
directly on top (as it does in the M14 
but to the side. Ejected cartridges 
thrown out with considerable force 
will not strike the telescope sight, and 
thus will decrease the possibility of 
damage and malfunction. 

The only suitable telescopic sight 
for a modern sniper rifle is one that 
may be adjusted from medium to high 
magnification. An adjusting capability 
of from 4X to 10X is close to perfect. 
The 4X setting is fine for the fast-mov- 
ing conditions encountered in urban 
fighting when the sniper must hit 
darting and dodging enemy troops at 
the closer ranges. The highest magni 
fication, 10X, is equal to coniinions of 
poor light and extreme ranges. Ab- 
solutely sharp definitions of targets 
among protectively neutral or shad- 
owed backgrounds is a must in just 
the preliminary action of detecting the 
target. 

Several excellent commercial models 
of variable power telescopic sights are 
available for study. Bausch & Lomb 
types adjust from 2.5X to 8X and from 
6X to 24X. A Weatherby model adjusts 
from 2.75X to 10X. 

\s for sniper ammunition, let’s face 
the fact that only precision cartridges 
can do precision work. With ammuni 
tion of lesser quality the true capa- 
bilities of our snipers will never be 
realized. Target-match grade ammuni- 
tion is made for issue to Army rifle 
teams. Why can’t we supply our snipers 
with ammunition as good or better? 

Perhaps the most logical starting 
point in cartridge case design for mod- 
ern sniper rifle ammunition is the com 
mercial caliber .348. made 
a bit longer and reduced in neck diam 
to take .24 bullet, 
many points to recommend it. 


[his case, 


eter caliber has 

The .348 case has a large diameter 
head, long tapering body, and a good 
bottleneck shoulder. These dimensions 
spell large powder capacity, efficient 
and ex 


Add _ the 


distribution of firing pressure, 
cellent powder combustion. 


FABLE FOR TOMORROW 


In the course of time, however, an 
ambitious but morally strong Grubian 
named Joe Smith discovered that by 
putting unpopped corn into his cotton 
balls and heating them, they would ex 
plode after he threw them. He tried 
this in an attempt to settle an argu 
ment in favor of the Goods, who had 
been attacked by the Bulgins. His ex 


small-caliber bullet—but long and 
heavy for its diameter—and ultra-high 
muzzle speeds without ruinous recoil 
will be obtained. Killing power and 
penetration of the much faster caliber 
.24 bullet will equal the performance 
of the new 7.62mm service-rifle bullets. 

Accuracy with caliber .24 bullets is 
superb. Shot groups of 1.5 inch diam- 
eter at 100 yards are made by commer- 
cial rifles in that caliber. The M1-C « 
M1-D rifle cannot boast such alten 
nor can the M14. 

The caliber .24 rifles are used suc- 
cessfully by hunters for antelope and 
mountain sheep. Both species of game 
have been bagged at fairly long ranges 
with the small bullet. And those com- 
mercial caliber .24 cartridges have 
smaller capacity cases than the one I 
recommend. 

Bore erosion from heavy powder 
charges and ultra speeds need present 
no problem either. New alloys like 
Stellite (a chrome-cobalt composition 
used in the bore of the new M60 gen 
eral-purpose machine gun) are avail 
able which are heat- and friction-resist 
ant. 

Ultra-high speeds will result in a 
considerably flatter trajectory curve. 
Where caliber .30 and 7.62mm bullets 
drop three feet or more at 500 yards, 
caliber .24 bullets—at muzzle speeds 
of from 1,000 to 1,200 feet per second 
higher—would drop less than half of 
that. 

With such armament the American 
sniper, shooting fast, reaching far out, 
will be a powerful agent on the rapid 
action atomic battlefield. For he will 
have the most efficient—perhaps the 
most psychologically _terrifying—force 


of combat: the precisely pl: iced bullet. 


John L. Hofues, firearms student, 
shooter and experimenter, wrote “Bring 
the MI Up to Date” (January) and 
“Pistols, Holsters and Cartridges’’ 
March). He is a civilian Educational 
Special Writer at The Infantry School. 


ploding balls were devastatingly con 
clusive—so much so that Smith decided 
he would never use them again—or tell 
However, to be on 
the safe side, he converted all his cotton 
balls into bang balls. 


anyone his secret. 
Thus Joe became 
very powerful, and used his prestige 
and wealth to do many fine things for 
the less fortunate Grubians. 
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SECOND STORY MAN 


Going up! From a specially constructed boom, an Army technician 
makes last minute adjustments on the “Corporal”. All the crew 
members involved in this missile launching are skilled 


Specialists, so they're often needed at new locations — 


and needed in a hurry. That's why they're sent the 
* fastest possible way, via the speedy, 
dependable Scheduled Airlines. 
Scheduled flight saves time, 

saves money, too... when 

pay and per diem dollars are 
counted. Next time you're 

moving one man or many, or 
traveling yourself, call your 
Scheduled Airlines representative 
.. . he'll tell you how to keep 
your men ON THE JOB... 

not “on the way”. 


10% DISCOUNT for official 
travel on TR’s. 





THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
as eae CONTINENTAE AIR LINES aaiaae: aaa OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLIN 
BONANZA AIR LINES Solin tae odie NATIONAL AIRLINES a UNITED AIR LINES ” 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS NEW YORK AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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But another Grubian 


Chevkrush, 


very 


soon named 


ambitious but 
hold of some 
bang balls. He didn’t discover how to 


also Very 


also ruthless, got 
make them, but some of Smith’s fire 
they 
thought Chevkrush had the answer 
to utopian living, went over to Chevk 
rush and told him how 


tenders, for money or ‘because 


So the canny 
Chevkrush, always smiling, made many 


bang balls—as as Joe did. But 


many 
being cunning, he also kept a stock 
of cotton balls 

Joe Smith kept no cotton balls be 
cause he thought his bang balls would 
keep people from bothering him and 
his friends. So he prospered and con 
tinued making his friends happy by 
building fine houses and parks for 
them Joe S places became SO grand 
that Chevkrush coveted them 

On the pretext of sharing his demo 
cratic and happy way of life with some 
of Smith’s friends, Chevkrush attacked 
them with cotton balls. “You won't like 


this, but it’s good for vou,” he said as 


JOHN P. FORSYTH 


B' neglecting the inactive, enlisted 
reservist the Army is missing an 
opportunity for acquiring a backlog of 
skilled manpower it can use in a na- 
tional emergency. Many of these men, 
doing six years in the Ready Reserve, 
ire genuinely interested in augment 
ing their military skills. A large per 
centage are unable to participate in 
USAR activities because of geographic 
location, or because of long hours on 
a demanding job. However, the interest 
is there, as evidenced by the fact that 
many Cand | am one of them) have 
joined AUSA, read up on tactics and 
strategy, and in general attempt to 
maintain their military proficiency. 
But reading Clausewitz, enriching as 


his study 


may be, is no help when it 
comes to remembering how to use an 
aiming stake to lay in a mortar. Only 
the Army has the means of keeping 
such basic knowledge fresh in the mind 
of the reservist. What I have 


in mind is admittedly unorthodox but 


INACTIVE 


the scheme might prove highly sucess 
ful. Let's call it “Manual a Month.” 

The basic objective is to give every 
genuinely interested inactive reservist 
current train 


an opportunity to study 
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he ploughed across their back yards. 
What's good tor Chevkrush is good 
tor other Grubians.” 

Poor Joe just didn’t know what to 
do. He had no cotton balls left, and 
if he used bang balls he would blow 
up his friends and maybe even all of 
Gruba. It was a terrible dilemma. He 
talked to Chevkrush over a friend's 
back fence. Chevkrush swore he was 
only helping Smith’s friends, and any 
one could see his cotton balls weren't 
really hurting anyone. Besides, Smith’s 
friends had asked him to come in to 
help them. 

Phen said Chevkrush: “Maybe, Mr. 
Smith, you might want to leave me 
alone, because not only do I have an 
awful lot of 
have as many bang balls as you have. 
So get out of here, or I might fling 


cotton balls, but also I 


bang balls at some of your real good 
buddies.” 

Poor Joe went home and thought it 
out. He was the richest and kindest 


man in all Gruba, but that ornery 


MANUAL A MONTH 


ing manuals. Operation of the plan 
might parallel that of the monthly book 
clubs. It might go something like this. 

Detail overhead personnel in each 
vy and centralize 
stocks of surplus manuals. I know there 
are surplus stocks, for on many occa 


army area to survey 


sions | witnessed the burning of “sal- 
vaged” manuals. 

Prepare a master list of all titles on 
hand, divided first on the basis of FM 
or IM, then further broken down by 
branch—infantry, artillery, armor, quar 
termaster, and so on—with a separate 
listing for general subjects like map 
reading. 

Obtain mailing lists of all inactive 
reservists in the army area from the 
local USAR control groups. Mail to 
each of these men a copy of the master 
list of all available manuals, include an 
order form on which he can note selec- 
tions, a form for record keeping, and 
an explanatory brochure that would 
include a strong argument tor actively 
participating in the program. This the- 
sis should appeal to patriotic motives 
rather than play on the all too familiar 
what's-in-it-for-me theme. Admittedly, 
such an appeal is not too popular to 
day, but the novelty may produce sur 
prising results. 


Chevkrush wouldn't stay in his own 
yard. Joe searched for a solution, by 
talking to all kinds of people, includ- 
ing the High Splendora of Gruba. 
Finally they decided they'd have to do 
something drastic to foree Chevkrush 
from bothering their friends. Smith 
sadly and reluctantly trundled out all 
his bang balls and heated them until 
they were almost ready to pop. He 
wasn't going to throw them—he merely 
wanted to scare Chevkrush. 

But sad to relate, one of Smith’s boys 
forgot to put desmokers in the fires. 
Chevkrush, seeing the smoke and 
guessing what Joe was about, hurriedly 
pulled his bang balls out of the caves 
where he'd been hiding them and lit 
his bang-ball fires. Chevkrush got high 
ly excited and heaved a bang ball at 
Smith. Now Joe realized he had pushed 
Chevkrush too far. It was too late, so 
Joe had to retaliate. On that fateful 
day, Gruba just popped apart. 

The moral? Don't put all your pop 
corn in bang balls. 


\fter studying his manual for a 
month, the reservist returns it with a 
request of another. By return mail he 
gets the new list from which to select, 
with a self-grading test on the manual 
he turned in. He could keep his own 
score on the manuals studied by filling 
out the record-keeping form supplied 
with the initial shipment. If he is re 
called to active service this form could 
be incorporated in his 201 file. 

Many can be readily ad 
vanced as to why the Army could not 
adopt such a plan: the expense, lack 
ot operating personnel, security, not 
the Army’s responsibility, and the like. 
However, the Army must remember 
that it will draw heavily on the ranks 
of the inactive, enlisted reservists in a 
That makes the 
\rmy morally obligated to be certain 


reasons 


national emergency. 


each inactive reservist who exhibits the 
urge to perfect his military skills gets 
every opportunity to do so. I think my 
plan is an inexpensive, efhcient and 
practical way for the Army to discharge 
a portion of its moral obligation. 


John P. Forsyth enlisted in the Arm 
in 1951 and served in Korea. He is a 
member of the USAR, Inactive, and of 
AUSA. 
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The new Vertol 76 isa true Vertical Take-Off and Landing (VTOL) 
aircraft, an experimental vehicle that casts a large shadow into 
the future. 


VERTOL tests With its ability to take off, hover and land like a helicopter it is 
independent of all but the most rudimentary landing area. 


world’s first Tilt-Wing Yet it flies from point to point with the dispatch of a turbo-prop 


passenger plane. 


VTOL Research Aircraft In this pioneer air vehicle the wing and roto-propellers tilt asa 
unit through a 90° arc at the will of the pilot. For vertical flight 
he rotates the wing upward. To fly level he tilts the wing forward. 
Given a small runway, he can set the wing at the most effective 
angle to operate Model 76 as a Short Take-Off and Landing 
(STOL) aircraft and thus increase payload potential. 


The Model 76, soon to undergo flight tests, has been developed 
by Vertol for the Army Transportation Corps and the Office of 
Naval Research as part of the military’s ceaseless quest for 
greater mobility and efficiency. From flight tests will come expe- 
rience and knowledge applicable tothe bright future of VTOL in 
military and commercial aviation. 


Since 1943 Vertol has been a pioneer in research and develop- 

ment of vertical lift aircraft. It is now the largest independent 
Engineers, if you are not already working for manufacturer of helicopters. You may find that our know-how, 
the government or defense industry, inves- our experienced personnel, our test facilities and our productive 
tigate job opportunities with Vertol. capacity can help you solve a problem. 


\ _/ 
VERTOL 


flircraft Corporation 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 














Electronics Maintenance: 
Our AAA Achilles Heel 


Lt. Col. Milton H. Mater 


Ir wAs 1330 HOURS; the tracking mission was due in 


approximately ten minutes. The surveillance radars were 


ulready tracking the oncoming planes and the AAOC had 
their approach accurately plotted. Our much-vaunted Sky- 
sweeper—a sweet, straight-shooting gun—was warmed up, 
with its tracking radar whirling around at a great rate, feel- 
ing for the first sensitive echo to lock on and follow the 
oncoming plane. The inspecting officers stood expectantly near 
the gun which they had picked as typical. Suddenly there 
was a yell from one of the gun pointers. The radar ceased to 
whirl—and two men jumped to the front of the control 
box and began to unscrew the cover plate! 

Far from locking on, the gunner detected something 
wrong on one of his radar scopes and knew that his gun 
would never be able to point automatically at that particular 
mission. 

He was right. Fifteen minutes of frantic trouble-shooting, 
and the mission was over 

This occurred in a fixed position in the United States, with 
six civilian “tech reps’ available for trouble-shooting, repair, 
and maintenance. What will the situation be in combat? 

During World War II many well-trained AW units 
wound up with their M5 directors left in the rear areas. Too 
much trouble, was the verdict. What will happen in the 
next war when the equipment is so much more complicated, 
with hundreds of electron tubes for each piece of antiaircraft 
equipment? Not to mention the new guided-missile controls 
which probably contain thousands of tubes in their computers. 

The problem seems to boil itself down to two: (1) Ma- 

' which is readily subject to breakdown, and (2) Mazn- 
wer, which is difficult to train and keep in the 


training 
Matériel 


Those of us trained in the old school of preventive main 


tenance are shocked to learn that vacuum tubes apparently 





Lieutenant Colonel Milton H. Mater, USAR, a mechanical 
engineer who heads two firms, joined the National Guard in 
1933 and has served in the CAC, AAA, and Infantry. During 
World War Il he commanded a company in Africa and Italy. 
He commands the 6518th USAR Research and Development 
(Reinforced Training) Unit 
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As Skysweeper’s radar seeks an “enemy” target, the 
sergeant stands ready to call for “Battle Stations” 


Will our antiaircraft guns suffer 
fatal breakdowns due to delicate 
equipment and the lack of prop- 
erly trained maintenance per- 
sonnel? Here are some of the 


problems and possible solutions 


Aligning the optical and electrical axes of the 
Skysweeper radar 











ry OM ie technical repos 








will not respond to the same treatment. The tech reps claim 
that “the longer a tube operates, the longer it’s going to 
operate.” They say—and the technical officers bear them out 

that there is more chance of a brand-new tube failing than 
an old tube. 

They also claim that even removing a tube to test it, 
then putting it back in its socket, may cause it to fail. Also, 
that a tube which is operating perfectly may show a less- 
than-standard test on a testing machine, while a tube that 
tests out perfectly may not operate properly. How much of 
the foregoing is fact—borne out by tests—and how much is 
the superstition of the “impossibles” so dear to the hearts 
of our technicians, is very difficult to state. But it is a condi- 
tion which exists. 

Of course, Ordnance and the manufacturers have done 
what they can to increase the practicability of the gun-laying 
equipment by making replacement and maintenance more 
simple. For instance, the individual tubes need not be checked 
when one goes bad; a complete subassembly of tubes on a 
chassis frame is replaced. The individual tubes can then be 
checked at leisure. The replacement is simple, although the 
trouble-shooting to determine which frame to replace, is not. 
A new chassis frame is more likely to fail than an old one 
still operating. Then there is the matter of replacing a vacuum- 
tube chassis under fire. How many will be dropped, how 
many will be jammed in incorrectly, and so on? And, of 
course, how many different chassis are available to a gun 
during an action, and how many may be expected to fail in 
a prolonged engagement? These are serious questions which 
deserve careful answers. 

The unpredictable types of failures of the vacuum tubes 
seem to indicate a lack of sufhcient quality control in the 
manufacturing process. Perhaps a reexamination might give 
some kind of more logical sequence to maintenance. Even 
if this caused greater initial expense, it would be a very 
minor matter compared to the failure of a gun at a critical 
time. 

Perhaps more rapid strides—a “crash” program—shouid 
be taken to change over to the new transistors which are 
supposed to be much more maintenance-free. 

Another possible solution would be to change antiaircraft 
AW tactics so as to relieve the computer mechanism in 
automatic weapons of a large part of its problem, so that it 
could be greatly simplified. For instance, suppose we elimi- 
nated crossing courses from our tactics and assumed that only 
oncoming and outgoing courses would be fired on. In a 
circular-defense system this is possible within a few degrees, 
particularly if we assume that guns from the opposite side 
of the ring would fire over the guns on the approach sector. 
This might simplify the whole computer problem to the 
point where it will be able to operate with comparatively 
few vacuum tubes. Perhaps some such simplification can be 
worked out for the guided missiles. 


Maintenance Manpower 


Things are different from the days of training motor 
mechanics, communications technicians, or even radar special- 
ists. Electronic computers or even electronic devices activated 
by mechanical computers are as different to maintain as were 
the early radars compared to the old antiaircraft searchlights. 
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The cover plate removed, an adjustment is made on 
the radar equipment 


For instance, one of these new maintenance training courses 
includes mathematics, basic electricity, radio, and radar elec- 
tronics and the like. While the training is longer—nine 
months now—is the manpower any better? 

According to the tech reps, the schools are doing a good 
job, within the limitations of their student manpower availa- 
bility. The graduates of the schools lack only practical experi- 
ence, which takes time. By the time they have the experience, 
they are ready to leave the Army, perhaps to take a job as a 
civilian tech rep! 

Some of the best technicians the Army gets are from 
among the well-educated drafted men. Special arrangements 
have been made so that after eight weeks of basic training, 
these men go to specialist schools for nine months. If every- 
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thing clicks, counting leaves and delays en route, an AA 
battalion can get eleven months’ work out of a man in his 
specialist category. This is far from answering the problem, 
for these are the men who do not reenlist. And these men 
cannot qualify for some of the most important fire-control- 
systems schools, such as that for the Skysweeper and guided 
missiles, which require fifteen or twenty months of service 
remaining after completion of the school courses. 

Of the remaining career men who do go to the schools, 
one of the criticisms made by the tech reps is that men are 
not dropped from the schools even if they have no real 
aptitude for the work. These men never become well-trained 
technicians even though they graduate. Another group of 
frustrated career soldiers are those who try to get to the 
schools but, because of their importance in their jobs in their 
particular units, are not permitted to attend. 


What can be done to remedy the situation? 

For a short-range program, perhaps an arrangement could 
be made by the Government with civilian electronics- and 
communications-equipment manufacturing firms to employ 
Army-trained personnel, after they have served a five- or 
six-year period. This would give the Army the carrot-and- 
the-stick type of incentive system. If a man serves his enlist- 
ment and learns well, he can get a good civilian job in a 
wonderful new field. If he doesn’t come up to snuff, he 
will not receive the necessary Army recommendation. While 
this is probably a great departure from the Army’s manpower 
policies, the new, close tie-up between Army and civilian 
industry, where as many as nine civilians may be serving 
as tech reps with a battalion, indicates the need for some 
new thinking on this point. 

Another benefit that would accrue to the Army from such 





irons in the Fire 


Helicopter Instrument Flight 


Helicopter instrument-flight demonstrations 
by Bell Helicopter and Bendix Aviation indi- 
make full 


use of its unique flying capabilities regardless 


cate that the helicopter can now 


of weather or visibility. The new instrument 


flight system uses a combination of a naviga- 
tor operating on radio signals from ground 
stations, a sonic altimeter that measures alti- 


tude—accurate to within six inches—from 


zero to 150 feet, and improved attitude and 
glide path indicators. Using pre-surveyed and 
able to 


fly blind on precise routes around city sky- 


pinpo 


plotted courses, helicopters will be 


rs OF 


nting on remote targets 


Earth Augers 


Engineers is 


The Army 


earth 


Corps of testing 
One 
] 


truck-mounted, c: lig a hole six feet in 


two large augers at Ft. Belvoir 


liameter ¢ - t deep at six nches a 


le Arctic 


of silt and loam frozen solid in 


minute. It is being tested, for possib 


use, on blocks 


Belvoir's Climatic Test Laboratory. Its “big 


brother,” trailer-mounted, can dig a hole nine 


Both were 
Mtg. Co 


70 feet deep 
W ill ims 


feet in diameter and 
developed by the H. B 
ot Dallas 


Wind Gun 


Army Signal Corps has developed a weath 


er gun to measure low-altitude wind velocity. 
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called the 
nicknamed 


Othcially 


mometer but 


“Shooting Sphere Ane 
“Breeze Buster,”’ 
the smooth bore weather gun fires a small 
steel ball upward into the wind at an angle 
calculated to cause the ball to fall back into, 
or close to, the gun’s own muzzle. The higher 
the wind speed the sharper the angle at which 
the gun has to be tilted. This angle is checked 
with a calibrated chart to obtain a reading of 
the wind velocity accurate to within two 
miles an hour. ‘Breeze Buster’ provides fast, 
dependable measurement of the low-altitude 
vitally affect the first few 


winds which so 


hundred feet of a missile’s flight 


Wind Gun 


Radar for Terrier Missile 


The Navy has disclosed a long-secret class 


of super radars now in service for the 
guidance of Terrier missiles. The antennae 
f these AN/SPQ-5 radars resemble gigantic 
searchlights and caused much speculation 
when displayed aboard the missile cruiser 
USS Canberra. This radar can control missiles 
from a single launcher or a battery and can 
engage different target groups simultaneously, 
even selecting a single target from a close-fly- 
ing group and tracking it at great distances 
Their guidance function performance is very 
high and the 


systems, developed for the 


Navy by Sperry Gyroscope Co., incorporate 
flexible modes of scanning the air space many 


miles beyond the horizon 


Auto Revolver 


An automatic revolver invented by New 
York engineer David Dardick is a double-ac 
tion semi-automatic revolving drum weapon 
that holds twenty rounds in a double column 
magazine in the grip. It fires Dardick special 
caliber .38 or, with a quick change barrel, 
caliber .22 and other ammunition in adapters 

It is readily converted into a lightweight 
rifle by inserting the basic mechanism, with 
the barrel removed, into a rifle stock and 
barrel assembly. 

This jam-proof weapon, a radical departure 
from existing guns, utilizes the ‘open’ or 
“split chamber” principle, whereby ammuni 
tion is from the 


breech with lateral motion only and all the 


loaded into and ejected 


longitudinal reciprocating parts, such as the 
bolt, rammer, slide and ejector are eliminated 
The Dardick ammunition consists of a thin- 
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PUM te technical report 





a system is that eventually many civilian industries of im- 
portance to the Army would be permeated up to the highest 
executive positions with men whom the Army has trained 
and placed in civilian jobs—men who are familiar with the 
Army's field problems and general difficulties in using com- 
plicated equipment. 

As a long-range solution, the creation of a scientific-war- 
fare branch or staff section might be considered. In the Air 
Force a lieutenant colonel may be a radar officer on board a 
bomber, while the bomber pilot, who commands the ship, 
may be a captain. In a guided-missiles battalion the senior 
major may be the $3 rather than the executive, if he has a 
GM MOS. But without a staff section in which he might 
be promoted, this will obviously cause difficulties later on, 
when to promote him to battalion commander might mean 
losing a fine technical man and gaining a poor commander. 





Combinations of the two will probably be even rarer in the 
Army than in industry. 

Of course we have a precedent in our Medical Corps. We 
all know that the battalion surgeon may be a major, but he 
doesn’t command so long as there is even a line second lieu- 
tenant around. 

Perhaps it is time to admit that electronics, computers 
and scientific warfare generally—have become almost as 
complicated and specialized as medicine. 

While our advances in antiaircraft have been phenomenal, 
the basic equipment and maintenance personnel have not 
kept up with the demands of practical field usage. We need 
to examine the equipment with a critical eye so far as its 
ability to take it goes. We need to examine our maintenance 
personnel policies with an open mind and come up with new 
solutions as to their procurement and retention. 





Dardick pistol with triangular cartridge cases 


walled triangular cartridge case of extruded 
aluminum, containing a conventional projec 


tile, propellant and primer 


Bazooka Circuit Tester 


SFC Dale A. Rivers of I Corps has in- 
vented a simple and practical bazooka circuit 
tester that can be carried in a soldier's pocket 
Using mostly scrap materials that cost less 
than twenty-five cents, Sergeant Rivers pro 
duced a tester that weighs two ounces and 
measures 314 x 1 inch. A wooden block re- 
cessed for a flashlight bulb is fitted with two 
copper contact plates and a short piece of 
wire (a paper clip will do). A man handy 
with tools can turn one out in less than two 
hours 

When the tester is held on the bazooka’s 
electrical terminal and grounded with the 
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HOT SPARKS 


Army Engineers have announced devel- 
opment of a highly mobile aluminum fire 
truck, designed for combatting fires in 
volving non-conventional fuels or fuel 
storage tank farms. An all-weather unit, 
it is designed to operate in temperatures 
as low as 65 degrees below zero and as 
high as 125 degrees. The truck carries a 
1,000-gallon water tank, 150 gallons of 
foam concentrate, and a pump capable of 
discharging foam at rates up to 6,000 gal- 
lons per minute 

During the Air Force’s heavy cargo 
aircraft ski take-off and landing tests on 
frozen Minnesota lakes a four-engine, 
propjet, C-130 Lockheed Hercules took 
off at 111,000 pounds gross weight. This 
is the first time a plane so large has 
been equipped with skis. 

A dual-purpose twenty-seven-inch Class 
room Television Receiver has been intro- 
duced by Transvision, Inc. This set, de- 
signed especially for schools, functions as 
both a Closed Circuit Monitor and a regu- 
lar TV receiver. The screen is 72 inches 
above floor level for good visibility from 
all parts of a classroom and a three-speaker 
audio system provides ample sound dis- 
tribution. A new type built-in antenna 
system allows for good reception any 
where. Mounted on swivel casters fot 
mobility, the set can also be broken down 
into three compact, easily transportable 


sections 








other contact plate, the bulb flashes when the 
trigger is pulled if the generator is working 
and the circuit is good. The bazookaman thus 
can tell before he starts stalking an enemy 
tank whether his launcher will fire 


Pocket-size Bazooka Tester 


Fairchild’s Turboboxcar 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. will 
produce a prototype of new four-engine turbo 
prop transport known as the Turboboxcar 
Powered with the newly developed Lycoming 
[-55 engine, the plane will carry 21,439 
pounds at its maximum range of 1,500 miles 
With boundary layer control the Turboboxcar 
will be able to operate from small fields and 
to and from the decks of carriers for on-board 
supply delivery 
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Objectives 
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The Association of the U. 


S. Army shall be an organization wherein all who are in accord with its objectives 


may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in fostering, supporting, and advo 
cating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and of all its elements, branches, and 
components and providing for and assuring the Nation’s military security. 
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THE U. S. ARMY 


REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


Bolte, USA-Rtd., 


position of Chairman of the Committee formed < 


General Charles L. has accepted the 
is a result 
‘under 


of the resolution passed at our last annual meeting to 


take to sponsor the erection” of a ‘ . memorial or museum 
to attest to the outstanding achievements and glorious service’ 
of the United States Army. The Council of Trustees felt that 
this project was so important that one of its own members 
should be the Chairman. 

Members of the Advisory Board have been notified of 
their terms of office and have been designated to serve on 
speci i committees. 

Ninety-six exhibit booths for our Third Annual Meeting 
have now been sold to business and industrial firms with only 
16 still available. 

Sustaining memberships in the Association now total 20. 

The Association held its first symposium, which is part 
of the program of service to sustaining members, at Fort 
» April 


the presentations and demonstrations were enthusiastically re- 


Bliss on 24 The subject was Guided Missiles, and 


ceived by the approximately 180 industrial leaders attending 
Judging from all oral and written comments, it was a tre- 


mendous success. 

In the last five months the Advance Section of the Com- 
munications Zone of USAREUR has more than doubled the 
1umber of its members belonging to the Association 


It is heartening to note that approximately 85 per 


of our members whose memberships were scheduled to expire 
in 1956 renewed their memberships. This appears to be 

positive indication that there is a sincere belief in our aim 
As the Chapters and ROTC Companies make 


their influence felt at the local level, there should be no 


and objectives. 


doubt that this trend will continue. 
APO 201, has award 


Gibson and SP3 


The 16th Reconnaissance Company, 
ed Sgt. Tarrington, SP2 Robertson, men 
berships in the Association for being the outstanding soldiers 
in their unit during each of the first three months of this 
year. The company commander, Capt. John M. Miller, Armor, 
considers that this will serve to remind them monthly that 
they are an important part of the United States Army 

WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA-Rtd. 


Executive Vice Presid. 


AUSA REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTERS 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER 


Lt. Col. James M. Keating, Rtd., P.O. Box 1689, Al 
rque, N. M. President: Col. Benjamin T. Rogers, Rtd.; / 
ce President: Col. Charles K. Dillingham, Rtd.; Second Vice Presi 
dent: MSgt Vernon E. Kerr, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Vance Mauney 
USAR 
Has §s nitted solution to Council of Trustees on subject of 


itions in the field of atomic energy 
CAMP IRWIN CHAPTER 


dent: Lt. Col. David D. Fieming, Comptroller Sec 

S. Army Garrison (6019-01), Camp Irwin, Calif. Pressdent 

James W. Bidwell; Second Vice President: MSgt Clair A. Hunt 
r' CWO Tom D. Dials. 


COLUMBUS-FORT BENNING CHAPTER 


é S. Sogard, Adjutant General's Section, Fort Ben 
Ga ident: Mr. T. G. Reeves; First Vice President: Mt 
Woodruff, Jr.; Second Vice President: Lt. Gen. Manton § 
Rtd.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Edward D. Fitzpatrick 


THE COOK COUNTY CHAPTER 


Col. Jules V. Houghtaling, USAR-Rtd., 1787 Clifton 
ighland Park, Ill. President: Gen. Robert E. Wood, USA-Rtd. ; 
USAR-Rtd.; 


President: Brig. Gen. Lawrence Whiting, 


ice President: Brig. Gen. Otto Kerner, USAR-Rtd.; Third 
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ice President: Col. Walter L. Furbershaw, USAR-Rtd.; Fourth Vice 
dent: Col. Joseph Triner; Treasurer: Lt. Col. O. C. Tyler, USAR; 
Asst ecretary: Lt. Col. Herbert Moselle, USAR 
m 10 April by Gen. Weible. Lt. Gen. W. H 


Arnold and Brig. Gen. H. D. Ives, among others, spoke at cet 


Charter presentatu 


DALLAS CHAPTER 


u f iran ( D 
Ruggles, USAR-Rtd.; } 
cond Vice President: M 
lers, Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Lloyd S. Bowles 
phical area: Counties of Dallas, Collin, Dent 


and Ellis, Texas 
DES MOINES CHAPTER 


ecreta Major Clyde Putnam, 720 Des Moines Bldg 
Des Moines, Iowa esident: Col. Harold E. Prid 
dent: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; Second Vice Pre 
Leachman 
Took a prominent part in Armed Forces Day ceren 
Moines 
DETROIT CHAPTER 


Secretary: Mr. Harold J. Miller, Hq Ord Tank-Automotive 

ind, 1501 Beard, Detroit 9, Michigan. President: Maj. Gen. Gord 
A. MacDonald, NGUS; First Vice President: Col. T. S. Cawthorne 
USAR: Second Vice President: Mr. Clifford O. May: Treasurer: Mr 
Robert Bruce 

Robert 


Trustee of AUSA, presented charter at luncheon 
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Biggers, 








A DETROIT, MICH. Mr. Robert L. Biggers, AUSA 
Trustee, addresses the charter meeting 


FARGO, N. D. At the charter ceremony of Dakota 
Company, AUSA, Dr. O. W. Johnson, Civilian Aide 
to the Secretary of the Army, presents the charter 
to Capt. Barrett A. Johnson, Company Commander. 
Dakota Company, at North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
+ lege, is the first to be formed in Fifth U. S. Army 


A NEW YORK, N. Y. Present at a meeting of the newly formed New York Chapter of 
AUSA are, left to right: Maj. Gen. Ramond E. Bell, Chief, U. §. Army Military District, 
New York; Maj. Gen. Alfred G. Tuckerman, CG, 77th Division, USAR; Maj. Gen. 
Edward J. McGrew, Jr., CG, 301st Logistical Command, USAR; Maj. Gen. John W. 

Morgan, USAR (Ret), former CG, 98th Division 





| o 


A CHICAGO, ILL. Charter presentation of Cook County Chapter, AUSA. Leff to right: 
Lt. Gen. William H. Arnold, Fifth Army Commander; Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, USA 
(Ret), executive vice-president, AUSA; Brig. Gen. Lawrence H. Whiting, USA (Ret); 

Brig. Gen. Hiram D. Ives, Chief, U. S$. Army Military District, Illinois 


AUSA on the March 


FORT LEWIS, WASH. Olympia's Mayor, Mrs. Amanda Smith, addresses of Tacoma, the chapter's president; Harry Minor, Olympia, first vice 
the charter meeting of Washington State Chapter No. 1, AUSA. Also president; SP3 Allen Suver, recorder; Lt. Col. John A. Spencer, Fort 
in the picture are, from the left: Maj. Gen. William W. Quinn, 4th Lewis, secretary; and Maj. Joseph A. Cherry, Fort Lewis 


Infantry Division and Fort Lewis commander; Col. James Stack (Ret) 














meeting 11 April, at Detroit Arsenal. Chapter made up publicity kits 


or distribution to other chapters; goal set at 10,000 members 
EL PASO CHAPTER 


Secretary: Mr. C. William Wakefield, P. O. Box 193, El Paso, 
Tex. President: Dr. Hervey W. Dietrich; First Vice President: Mr 


Richard W. MacCarthy; Second Vice President: Mr. L. T. Vic 
Treasurer: Mr. George E. Rawson 
Chapter officers and members acted as hosts, in cooperation with 


E! Paso Chamber of Commerce, at AUSA’s Guided Missile Symposiun 
it Fort Bliss, 24-26 April. 


FORT DEVENS CHAPTER 
Secretary: Capt. R. S. Moriarty, 4th RCT, Fort Devens, Mass 
President: Col. Fred L. Walker; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert 
C. Harris; Second Wice President: Maj. Glenn N. Mayo; Treasurer 
Major Margot Reis 


FORT HOOD CHAPTER 
Secretary: MSgt Maurice N. Madison, G4 Section, Bldg. 2225 
Fort Hood, Tex. President: Brig. Gen. Roland H. del Mar; First 
Vie Pr dent: Col. W G Merriam; Sect na V ice Pre ideé nt: Col 
J. F. Delaney, Jr.; Treasurer; Capt. M. M. Gentry 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER 

George A. Rigely, Building 401, Fort Leonard 
dent: Maj. Gen. William C. Baker, Jr.; First Vice 
President; Mr. Dru Pippin; Second Vice President: Col. George A 
Meidling; Treasurer: Lt. John W. Shannon 


FORT RILEY CHAPTER 
Executive Secretary: Lt. Col. Kenneth L. Boggs, Room 114, Pat 
ton Hall, Fort Riley, Kans. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery 
First Vice President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President 
Mr. Charles S. Arthur; Secretary: Mr. Blair D. Adam; 
Mr. Ed J. Rolfs, Jr 


Treasures 


FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER 
Secretary: MSgt James L. Norris, Fort Sheridan, Ill. President: Lt 
Warren J. King; First Vice President: Maj. Dale E. Williams; 
Sec na Vice Pre de nt Mr Donald  $ McKay; Trea “rer. Major 
I. M. Henry, WAC 


— 


FRANKFORD ARSENAL CHAPTER 
Secretary: Mr. Reuben Levine, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia 37, 
Pa. President: Dr. William J. Kroeger; First Vice President: Mr 
Harry F. Devlin; Second Vice President: Mr. George S. VanDyke 
Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Kenneth E. Yocum. 


GARRY OWEN CHAPTER 
Capt. Harry W. Rollins, Hq 7th Cavalry Regt., APO 
201, San Francisco, California. President: Lt. Col. William T. Rogers; 
First Vice President: Major Bruce S. Eldridge; Second Vice President 
Capt. James T. Cecka; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Ronald R. Berkey. 


Secretary 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING CHAPTER 
Treasurer: Lt. Col. Harland L. Dodge, c/o Comptroller Section 
Hq First U. S. Army, Governors Island, New York. President: Col 
S. G. Brown, Jr.; First Vice President: Col. Harry C. Keeney; 
Second Vice President: MSgt John A. Butler; Secretary: Major George 
I. Stoeckert; Legal Officer: 1st Lieutenant Sheldon Cohen. 


Geographical area: Governors Island, N. Y. 


HAWAII CHAPTER 
Secretary: Major Charles D. Flinn, Hq U. S. Army Pacific, APO 
958, San Francisco, California. President: Col. Alexander D. Surles 
Ir.; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Emmet L. O'Connor; Second Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Arthur J. Pancock, USAR; Third Vice President 
Stevenson, NGUS; Treasurer: Lt. H. H. Sackett 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER 


Secretary: Capt. A. L. Shoaff, Hq USAREUR, APO 403, New 
York, New York. President: Major Gen. G. E. Martin; First Vice 
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President: Col. K I A Jamson; Sece nad Vice President: ( a, co 
Ort , uver: Major W. H. Brandenburg 
Geographical area: That covered by the Headquarters Area ¢ 


nd, U. S. Army, APO 403 
HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER 


Secretary: Maj. John H. Cushman, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. P? 
dent: Mr. Harold A. Purdy; First Vice President: Mr. John W 
Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col. John H. Hay; Tr 


Mr. George H. Ryan 
Sparked Army Day celebration 6 April in Kansas City, wit 
imbitious program of exhibits and speakers 


INDIANA CHAPTER 
urer: Major Alfred F. Ahner, Room 212 State House, Indian 
ipolis, Indiana; President: Brig. Gen. Wendell C. Phillipp 
First Vice President: Col. John C. Carvey; Second Vice Pr 
Brig. Gen. John W. McConnell; Secretary: Col. Harsel Harris 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER 


Secretary: Capt. John C. Burney, c/o General Delivery, Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. President: Col. George M. Chescheir, Rtd.; Fir 
Vice President: Maj. Gen. Paul A. Disney; Second Vice Presi 
Lt. Col. Julio Chiaramonte; Treasurer: Capt. Wilbur T. Whitehe 
Asst. Secretary: MSgt Frederick L. Shawhan; Asst. Treasurer: lst 


Lieutenant Dennis Whalen 


LAWTON-FORT SILL CHAPTER 
Secretary: Maj. Rawlins M. Morris, P. O. Box 84, Lawton, Okla 
President First Vice President: Mr. Milton W 
ley; Second Vice President: Mr. Floyd Zook; Treasurer: Brig. Gen 
Jchn F. Bird, Rtd. 


Mr. George Page; 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 


Mr. George Comte, c/o The Wisconsin Military Dis 
rict, Federal Post Office Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. President 
Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton; First Vice President: Mr. G. M. Taylor 
Second Vice President: Mr. Roth S. Schleck; Treasurer: Mr. Frank 
X. Mages 


Secretary: 


MONTEREY COUNTY CHAPTER 
Secretary: Mr. Richard Bennett, Pebble Beach, California. Pre 
dent: Col. Allen Griffin, Rtd., Monterey Peninsula Herald, Monterey 
Calif. First Vice President: Mr. Joseph Juri; Second Vice Preside 
Gen. Robert B. McClure, Rtd.; Treasurer: Col. Frank A. Heywood 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. William L. Shaw, 3701 College Ave 
Sacramento, Calif. President: Brig. Gen. A. M. Shearer, Rtd.; First 
Vice President: Mr. E. A. Combatalade; Second Vice President: Mr 
George E. Holt 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER 
Secretary: Lt. Col. Frank A. Golbey, USA-Rtd., P. O. Box 2442 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman 
USAR; Executive Vice President: Major Gen. William H. Gil 
Mr. George S. Winters 
Vice President for Programs: Mr. Samuel T. Jones, Jr.; Treasurer 


Major H. C. Fleming, Jr., USAR. 


for Member } 


POLK CHAPTER 
Secretary: Lt. Col. John W. Rodgers, Fort Polk, La. Presid 
President: Mr. P. Hoyt Hays; Sec 


Hernandez; First Vice 
nd Vice President: Mr. Albert J. Carter; Treasurer: Mr. J. R. Monk 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 
Secretary: Col. C. C. W. Allan, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
Hq Sixth Army, Presidio of San Francisco, California. President: Mr 
Frederick M. Fisk; First Vice President: Lt. Gen. Claude B. Feren 


baugh, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. William M. McNabb 
Treasurer: Mr. Albert Leslie 
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WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1 


Secretary: Lt. Col 
Lewis, Wash 
Vice President: Mr 
Osmers: Treasurer: Mr 


t John A Fort Lewis Exchange, Fort 
ngton. President: Col Stack, USA-Rtd.; First 
Harry Minor; Second Vice President: Mr. Fred 
Carl Phillips 


spencer 


James 


7 April drew congratulatory message 
Participated in Armed Forces Day ac 
Maj Ww. W 


purposes 


Charter 


from 


meeting 200 guests 


President Eisenhower 


tivities. Fort Lewis commander Gen Quinn, offered post 


facilities to Chapter for meeting 


WOLTERS CHAPTER 


Office of the 
Fred 


f John J. Peterson, 
Provost Marshal, Camp Wolters, Tex. President: Mr 
First Vice President: Mr. Harry Hopkins; Second Vice President 
Mr. Orval W. Shore; Third Vice President: Col. John L. Inskeep; 

tary’ Mr. Malcolm Maupin; Treasurer: Mr. I. R 


Corresponding Secretary: Capt 
Brown; 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CITADEL COMPANY 


t Lieutenant 
Charles M. Watson, Jr 


Cadet Terry D 
First 


Cadet 


mes, Ir 


DAKOTA COMPANY 


North Dakota Agricultur 

Captain: Cadet Barrett A 

L. Young; Second Lieutenan 
Cadet Ronald L. Nelsen 

Dr. O. W. Johnson, Civilian Aide to the Secretary 

North Dakota April 


rter Banquet publicity in local newspapers. 


al College, Fargo, N. D 
Johnson; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Cadet Gerald I Stock; Fi t Serg 


James 


eant: 


of the Army 


presented charter 11 Event drew 126 at 


received much 
Guid to Dakota Company, announced that a 


nt will be awarded annually to an outstanding MS III cadet. Award 


n Society, auxiliary 


named the Guidon Grant; first award to be made at com 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY 
College, Carlisle, Pa 
Cadet Wilbur M. Otto; First Lieutenant: Cadet Fred 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet William Rogers; First Sergeant 
PIO Sergeant: Cadet William Black 


Cadet Dick Schafer; 


Pledge Training Committee. Prin 


Army War College, on ‘Pen 


April appointed 


At meeting 5 } I 
Arden C. Brill 


pal address by Col 


Organization 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


sne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
John Vensel; 


Cadet 


Lieutenant 


tain: Cadet James King; First Cadet 


nd Lieutenant: Cadet John Sullivan; First Sergeant Alfred 


| senacher 
EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY 


Conn 
Lieutenant: Cadet Ludias Ba 
Howard Belinsky; Frrst § 


niversity of Connecticut, Storrs 


Frank Dion; | 
( idet 


tal? Cadet 


ILLIN| COMPANY 


Illinois 


aign 
rrini; First Lieute Cadet Kenneth 
let Charles W. Thompson; First Ser- 


nant 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Cadet Thomas Halloran; First Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald 
Pfeiffer; First Sergeant 


Captain 
Brill; Second 
Cadet 


Lieutenant: Cadet George 


Jerry Porter. 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
aptain: Cadet Freddy M. Keegan; First Lieutenant: Cadet Bobby 
K. Bush; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred C. Dent; First Sergeant 


Cadet Charles A. Travis. 


LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY 


Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 
Captain: Cadet T. McHugh; First Lieutenant: Cadet K. Lee; Sec 


nd Lieutenant: Cadet J. Murphy; First Sergeant: Cadet L. Romeo 


MOCCASIN COMPANY 


University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Captain: Cadet John Doyle; First Lieutenant: Cadet Hoyt Jenkins; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lawerence Putnam; First Sergeant: Cadet 


Thomas Murphy. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa 

Captain: Cadet George L. Beal; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
G. Hart; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Keith F. Vansant; First Sergeant 
Cadet Frank H. Morris 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY 


Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches, La 
Cadet Robert F. Kelley; First Lieutenant: Cadet Gerard 
nd Lieutenant: Cadet Donald G. Walker; First Sergeant 
Cadet George C. Davis. 

Organizing pistol club; Company members will have use of city 


Caplaim 


Schorr; Sec 


police pistol range. Scrapbook of Company publicity and other suit 


able material has been started. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE COMPANY 


West de Pere, Wisconsin. 
Wilting; First Lieutenant: Cadet Raphael 
Jossart; Fi 4 Ser 


St. Norbert College, 
Cadet John T 
Lieutenant; Cadet Robert I 
Reilley 


Captain: 
J. Hallada; Second 


int: Cadet James J 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN COMPANY 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 9, Texas. 

Captain: Cadet Jerry R. Williams; First Lieutenant: Cadet John 
D. Vaille; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Reid H. Bunger; First Sergeant 
Cadet Noel A. Morrow; Sergeants: Cadets Ronnie Coleman, Ruben F 
Fechner, Jr., and George F. Hyde. 

Sponsored two-day field exercise for the Cadet Battalion 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Captain: Cadet Curtis E. Anderson, 
Warren G. Hawley; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Gary G 
First Sergeant: Cadet Larry P. McDonald. 


Jr.; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Sturman 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 
Captain: Cadet Arthur C. Keogh; First Lieutenant; Cadet John H 
Clark; Second Lieutenant: Cadet F. Arthur Rogers; First Sergeant 


Cadet J. Robert Lance. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex 
Captain: Cadet John C. Middleton; First Lieutenant: Cadet Wil 
liam G Coleman; 


First Sergeant: 


Plummer; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James G 
Cadet Gene E. Glazener 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Civil-Military Relations 


THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE: The Theory and 
Politics of Civil-Military Relations 
By Samuel P. Huntington 
The Belknap Press of 
Press, 1957 
534 Pages Index; $7.50 


Reviewed by 
Cou. FREDERICK 


JAGC, USAR, 


many. articles 


Harvard University 


BERNAYS WIENER, 
who has contributed 
and ARMY 
and is a practicing attorney in Wash- 


ington 


| his book, by 


of Government at Harvard, is more than 


reviews to 


an Assistant Professor 


just another volume on civil-military re 
lations. It is by far the best 


of the lot up to now, and it supersedes 


by very far 


just about all of its predecessors. For the 
author realizes what virtually every other 
writer in the field has not even faintly 
glimpsed: that the problem in the United 
States is not that of avoiding overthrow 
of the civil government by the armed 
forces, but rather that of effecting a re- 
lationship between the military expert 
and the political leader that will give us 
the most military security with the least 
sacrifice of other values. 

Huntington stresses what his forerun- 
ners have not understood: that the sep- 
aration of powers represents the greatest 
hindrance to the development of military 
professionalism and of objective civilian 
control in the United States. (“Subjec- 
tive civilian control achieves its end by 
civilianizing the military, making them 
the mirror of the state. Objective civilian 
control achieves its end by militarizing 
the military, making them the tool of 
the state.”.) The problem is complicated 
by the fact that, since the Constitution 
was written before the emergence of mili- 
tary professionalism—ofhcers in 1787 were 
either aristocrats, mercenaries, or citizens 
the Fram 
civilian control with the 
fragmentation of authority over the mili 
tary. Control of the militia was divided 
between the states and the federal gov 


doing duty in an emergency 
ers identified 


ernment, that of the regular forces be- 
tween the executive and the legislature. 
\nd, since there is no place for Congress 
in the chain of command, much of the 
struggle tor control today is between the 
President of the United States and the 
Congress, rather than between the civil 
ians and the military. 

In the face of the ingrained American 
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heritage of sustained opposition to mil 
tary values and military requirements, the 
post-Civil War Army 


} 


leadership withdrew from society, because 


under Sherman’s 


rejected by it, and became thoroughly 
professional. For a short time after World 
War I, the Army sought reidentification 
with the people; it failed, because its 
radicals and 


opposition was not a few 


pacifists, but America itself. Thus it is 
a paradox that the Army’s outstanding 
successes in two world wars were a con 
sequence of a professionalism that was 
\rmy’s re 


yecnion by all other segments ot the com 


self-induced because of the 


munity including business and industry 
and all varieties of “reform.” 

When World War II came, the JCS 
dealt directly with the President, and 
formulated policies in many non-military 
fields. Only twice did FDR reject JCS 
advice; according to Huntington, this 
meant that something was wrong, “that 
one of them was neglecting his proper 
function and duplicating the work of the 
other.” The result of such unusual har- 
mony was that the JCS accepted the 
civilian aim of an early victory and did 
not emphasize the purely military values 
of postwar security. As the author puts 
it: “The power of the professional mili 
tary leaders reached unprecedented 
heights in World War II. But they scaled 
these summits only by sacrificing their 
military outlook and accepting the na 
tional values. The breakdown of 
civilian control and the weakening of 
military professionalism in Germany con- 
tributed to her losing [World War I]. 
The parallel developments in the United 
States in [World War II] contributed 
to her losing the peace.” 

After World War II came Korea, the 
first American war that was not a cru 
sade, and where the civilian exaltation in 
1941-45 the su 
preme military goal came back to haunt 


of military victory as 


the civilians. The merchandising of con- 
tainment was beyond the scanty political 
resources of the Truman Administration, 
and when the military undertook to de- 
fend the policy before the country, the 
military currency began to lose value—a 
necessary consequence when military men 
venture into political philosophy. 

The 1955 and 
1956, though necessarily the author does 


story is carried into 
not go too deeply into the mechanics of 
current defense administration in the face 


of the present proliferation of secretaries 


ind assistant secretaries. He does point 
out that, with the Defense Comptroller 
from FY 1950 


per cent, such cutting was 


cutting service 
to 1954 by 22 
less fiscal management than the making 


requests 


He dwells 
on the weakened position of the members 
of the JCS in the face of a Chairman 
whose opportunities for audience at high 
er levels are markedly greater. 


ot basic decisions on strategy 


Finally, he suggests four desirable char 
Secretary of Defensé 
“First, he should be a man of experience, 


acteristics of a 


possessing some familiarity with the prob 
lems with which he will be dealing. . . . 
Second, [he] should be a man of respect, 
commanding the admiration of informed 
public opinion. Third, he should 
be a man of dedication, acting and think 
ing purely in terms of the needs of the 
ofhce. . . finally, the Secretary must be 
a man of policy. His greatest needs are 
breadth, wisdom, insight, and, above all, 
judgment. His is neither operator, ad 
ministrator, nor commander. But he is 
policy maker.” 

It is not inappropriate, in the present 
uncertain defense climate, to quote Pro- 
fessor Huntington’s conclusion in full: 

. . today America can learn more from 
West Point than West Point from Amer 
ica. Upon the soldiers, the defenders of 
order, rests a heavy responsibility. The 
greatest service they can render is to re 
main true to themselves, to serve with 
silence and courage in the military way. 
If they abjure the military spirit, they 
destroy themselves first and their nation 
ultimately. If the civilians permit the 
soldiers to adhere to the military standard, 
the nations themselves may eventually 
find redemption and security in making 
that standard their own.” 


Air Power in Korea 


AIR POWER: The Decisive Force in Korea 
Edited by Col. James T. Stewart, USAF 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1957 
310 Pages, Illustrated; Index; $6.75 


Reviewed by 

Cor. James L. Cottins, Jr., Artillery, 
a 1939 graduate of West Point, who 
served in the 957th FA Battalion in 
Europe during the Second World War. 
He is now on duty in the Pentagon. 
The designers of combat aircraft seem 

to be determined to make their products 
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Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
tant, useful and potentially popular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
ice. See page 80 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


AIR FORCE: A pictorial History of Am 


rtin ¢ nm in 


BOATS AND OUTBOARDS. | 
R bt I I R na H l 
} tr ; 


+ 


APTIVES OF KOREA WwW. I 


S 44 


A chilling 


EGYPT'S ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
By Emil 


Lengyel. | Aftairs Press 


ind Kind t 
GUNS ON THE EARLY 
A History of Fir 


Through the 


FRONTIERS 
Cx lonial 
Western 


arms fron 
Years of the 
P. Russell 

1957. 395 

$8.50. Unfortunately de 
n firearms of the 
but 


specialist 
century, 

library of any 

example of 

i tasty mixture 


ms lore 


THI 
Vane 


HIDDEN 
1, Dav 
Index 


PERSUADERS. 
McKay 


$4.01 


By 
Company 
A fright 


Packar 
Pages ) 
t tells how we are 


kster 


unsuited for that 


unlikely of all wars 
Lhe 


too expensive to 


inything except most 


] 
ill-out thermo 
| 


models are almost 


the 
nucle ir one new 
risk in inything but 
ind they ire 


the 


such a conflict becoming 


physically suited nly t transport 
and delivery of small 


ADC 


packages ot fission 
Old-fashioned high 
© bulky for narrow bomb 


streamlined pods. A thoughtful 


materials ex 
plosive S are ft 


bay S OT 
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led to 


You'll probably 
the hucksters’ wares even 

t at least you'll know 
led vic 


worse to vote as we do 
» buy 


| 


read it, bu 


continue t 
ifter you 


what motivated the other easily 


HISTOIRE DE LA TACTIQUE ET DI 
LA STRATEGIE. By Capt. R. Pichene 
Editions de la Pensée Moderne, 1957. 222 
Pages; Illustrated. A brief and lively sur 
vey of warfare, chiefly European, from 
intiquity to 1914, which acknowledges the 

the principles of war, but 


of the general in ap 


HOLOCAUST AT SEA: The Drama of 
the Se/ rst. By Corvette-Captain Fritz 
Rinehart & Company, 1957 
Index; Illustrated: $3.50. A 
unt of a World War II epic, 
paid to the British who 
in the operation. The Scharnhorst 
rd to kill; her last hours were much 
) than those of Graf Spee 
hich lighter units 
sut nearly the show of fight 


avn) 
tto Busch 

‘ Pages; 
German 


with much tribute 


ace 


vonorable 
succumbed to enemy 


wit 


GOOD PICTURES. 
Kodak Com 


HOW TO MAKI 
By the Editors of Eastman 
Random House, 1957. 190 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.95. The 30th 

~ every fans first 

Still still hitting 


edi 
picture 

elementary, the 
but still as good as any for the 
1utiful 


camera 


spots 


beginner. Be color reproductions 


JUSTICE HOLMES: The Shaping Years 
By Mark DeWolfe Howe. Belknap Press 
1957. 330 Pages; Index; $5.00. The first 
volume of a life of one of America’s great- 
with a full and fascinating 
count of his Civil War service 


est men, ac- 


THE KOREA KNOT: A Military-Politi 
History. By Carl Berger. University of 
Pennsylvania 206 Pages; In- 
ex; $5.00. A trenchant statement 
of the Korean that re- 
cent history and keen interpretation. The 
i1uthor indicates that the division of Korea 
a defeat for Communism, which 
ted the late conflict to subjugate the 
nation 


cal 
Press, 1957 
short 


problem includes 


today is 
expe 
entire 


LINCOLN’S COMMANDO. By Ralph 
J. Roske and Charles Van Doren. Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. 310 Pages; Index; Il 
lustrated ; The comparatively un 
known story of the blockade of the South 
the Civil War life 


$4.50 


rn coast in comes to 


book on air 
that 
not meet universal approval among some, 


article In a recent powel 


seems to indicate this trend does 
at least, of the more acute minds of the 
\ir Force. 
Air Pou CT: 
rea is a compilation of articles originally 
published in the Air University Quarter 
ly Review. General O. P. Weyland starts 
the ball rolling with an excellent account 


[he Decisive Force in Ko 


in this moving and exciting biography of 

one of the heroes of the Union Navy, the 

adventurous William B. Cushing, whose 

ng exploits justify the anachronistic 
vf “Lincoln's Commando.’ 


RADIATION: What it is and How it 
Affects You. By Jack Schubert and Ralph 

Lapp. The Viking Press, 1957. 314 
Index; $3.95. Written for the in- 
lligent layman, this work is not as 
gloomy as some of the things we have 
but still leaves no room for 
Covers the cumulative eftects 
of forms of radiation other than 
explosions. The field permits few sharply 
care 


lar 


dag 
iees 
t 


been hearing 
complacency 
atomic 


lefined answers, and the authors are 
ful to distinguish fact and opinion 


RED FORT: The Story of the In 
lian Mutiny, 1857. By James Leasor. Rey 
nal & Company, 1957. 383 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $5.00. It is difficult to realize 
the famed Indian Mutiny occurred 
only four years before our own Civil War 
Mr. Leasor imparts the flavor of the times 
n this “‘small-unit’ account of an un 
necessary and bloody flare 
up in the days of Empire. This would be 
superb reporting if it had been written at 
time of action; it 
at this late date 


THI 


that 


unnecessarily 


the is even more praise 


worthy 


SOLDIER IN THE WEST: 
War Letters of Alfred Lacey Hough 
Edited by Robert G. Athearn. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 250 
Index; $5.00. Books of Civil War 
still find a ready market 
whom this was the most interesting of all 
Hough, thirty-five years old, rather 
afire with zeal for the Union, left 
wife, family and comfortable home to en 
list in the ranks; he retired as colonel in 
the Regular Army in 1890. This is 
soldier who did not need orientation lec 
tures on Why We Fight 


The Civil 


Pages: 
letters 


among those to 


wars 
prim 


one 


TIN CAN ON A SHINGLE. By Wil 
liam Chapman White and Ruth White 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1957. 176 Pages: 
Index; Illustrated; $3.50. Food for thought 

the history—particularly ap 
plicable in these days of changing weap 
A short book, without dra 
matics, which tells of the labored birth, 
the alternating high hopes and evident 
distrust, and the tragic death of the ship 
revolutionized naval warfare: USS 


Me nitor 


lessons of 


ons concepts 


that 


of the air campaign in Korea. While, not 
unnaturally, he espouses the Air Force 
party line on the control and use of air 
craft, he does so in a reasoned, persuasiv e 
and dispassionate way. Unfortunately, the 
art work and captions, apparently sup 
plied by the editor, oversimplify, over- 
stress and make claims which General 
Weyland skillfully avoids. The bulk of 


the book is devoted to a rather technical 
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discussion of the ways in which the 
USAF gained and maintained control of 
the air and how it attacked ground tar- 
gets during the Korean campaign. The 
supporting forces, as differentiated from 
the fighter and 
honorable mention. The invaluable sup 


bomber units, receive 
ply support provided by the troop carrier 
units, while touched on, is not stressed. 
It is regrett ible that more space and em- 
phasis is not devoted to these activities. 
lhe book 


sumé of the varying objectives and major 


is concluded with a short ré 
policy decisions which, from the view 
point of the Air Force, affected the out 
Korean conflict. 

One short section of particular interest 


come of the 


ind even encouragement, is Colonel Ray 
mond S. Sleeper’s, “Air Power, the Cold 
War in which he considers 
the problem of the proper use of power 
As he 


a country 


ind Pe ICC tg 


points out, it is not enough that 


merely possess power, it 


| must 


be constructively employed, both for the 
tid and comfort of our friends and the 
control of hostile nations. Colonel Sleeper 


yegins with a historical review of the use 


of ait societies, in which 


he shows that previous objectives of ait 
faultv. HH. 


cites past obsession with physical destruc 


power against 


powel! idvocates have been 


tion as opposed to a reasoned plan for 
our will upon the enemy, and 
out the inapplicability of this doc 
trine to present conditions. He then dis 


lorcing 
points 
cusses “the positive, active psychological, 
and political” use of air power. Unfortu 
nately, the “positive” use, as outlined, is 
little more than the employment of trans 
port aircratt to pertorm good works, such 
is Operation Haylift 

The reason for this watering-down of 
1 splendid approach to one of the basic 
our day is a little obscure. 
Perhaps it is that the 


approaching the situation where, in a 


problems ot 
\ir Force is rapidly 
pure Air Force operation, little gradation 
ot torce is possible between the nuclea1 
holocaust and the airlift of pilgrims to 
Mecca 
Fore 


ire capable of applying graduated power 


The psychological impact of Air 
delivery of ground forces which 
is ignored The vista Colonel Sleeper 
opens of the measured use of air power 
to fit the circumstances and objectives of 
the moment 1s being rapidly closed, as 


above, by 


mentioned the designers of 
combat aircraft. Of course, this compress 
es Air Force strategy even further into 
the rigid mold of all-or-nothing. As Colo 
nel Sleeper points out, the strategic ob- 
destroy the 


enemy people, not to destroy the enemy 


jective should be “not to 
cities if it can be avoided, not to produce 
morale, but to 


change the temper’ of the enemy, or 


panic, not to destroy 
specifically, to produce behavior in the 
opposing government that is acceptable 
to us.” However, this portion of the book 
is encouraging in that it demonstrates that 
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some ot the more perceptive minds ot 
the Air Force are beginning to worry 
about the implications of exclusive re 
liance on nuclear weapons. 

\s the book is a compendium of a1 
ticles written at various times by different 
the 
in quality. 


individual vary 


Many 


frankly inspirational and appear aimed 


authors, portions 


widely sections aré 


airman, while others, 


such as General Weyland’s and Colonel 


it the rather junior 


Sleeper’s contributions, are more mature 
n tone. Many parts are permeated with 
pologia for the failure of airpower to 
beat the backward, underdeveloped en 
emy into early surrender. This is ration 
reason, by the 


the Man 


prevented the Air 


tlized, and with some 
reiterated theme that “of course, 
churian sanctuary 
Force from winning this war.” 
a valiant effort, the book 


up to its rather inaccurate 


Despite 


do S not live 


title 


“A Brilliant Soldier’’ 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE: A History of the War 
Years Based on the Diaries of Field Mar- 
shal Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff 
By Arthur Bryant 
Doubleday & Company, 1957 
637 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $6.95 


lye iewed by 

May. Gen. H. W. Biaketey, USA-Re 
tired, who commanded the 4th Infan- 
try Division in Europe in World War 
II and has contributed 
and reviews to this magazine 


many articles 


\ poll of American opinion as to who 
vas the outstanding British general of 
World War II would probably result in 
the naming of Montgomery. Professional 
soldiers would be more likely to 
\lexander. Sir Arthur Bryant's answer 
is without qualification: Field Marshal 
Lord Alanbrooke. He offers considerable 
evidence and expert opinion to 


name 


support 
his choice. A notable item: Montgomery’s 
statement that Alanbrooke was “the great 
st soldier—soldier, sailor, or airman 

produced by any country taking part in 
Alanbrooke himself rates 


“the 


the last war.” 
MacArthur as 


the last war.” 


oreatest general of 


The current book is the first of 
volumes 


two 
The 


based on Alan 


the other is to be called 
Triumph of the West 
brooke’s very personal diaries and on am 
plifications written after the war unde: 
the title Notes on My Life. 
biographic material is of major historical 
value and is tied together with a running 
narrative which 


This auto 


unfortunately also con 
tains considerable expression of opinion. 
alert to 
distinguish between the frank and writ 
ten-under-pressure diary, the later more 
restrained Alanbrooke 
comments, and the emphases and opin 
ions of Sir Arthur 


The reader must be constantly 


and considered 


sryant. Sir 


Arthur 


is a distinguished British historian, but 
his transitional paragraphs sometimes ob 
trude on Alanbrooke’s story. 
Alanbrooke’s career before he was ad 
vanced to the top British military position 
1 Chief of the Imperial General Staft 
ind Chairman of the Chiefs of Staft 
Committee was almost certainly a major 
in his attitude toward American 
Eisenhower. “It 


tractor 
commanders like must 


} 


be remembered,” Alanbrooke says, “that 


} 
I isenhower had never even commanded 


1 battalion in action when he found him 


self commanding a gr yup of armies in 


North Africa. No wonder he was at a 
loss as to what to do, and allowed hin 


self to be absorbed in the political situa 


} ] 


tion at the expense of the tactical. I had 


] 
confidence in his ability to handle 


al 
hit 
LITCi€ 


the military situation confronting him, 


ind he caused me great anxiety. . . . He 
learned a lot during the war, but tactics 
never h 


\lanbrook 


‘the very best 


Strategy and command were 


strong points.” Elsewhere, 
savs that Eisenhower got 


Allied 


which would seem [to be 


out of an inter force,” an ability 
the essence ol 
command. 


\lanbrooke, then 
artilleryman in 


\lan Brooke, was a 
World 


ending the war as a lieutenant 


much decorate d 
War I, 
colonel. As a corps commander in the 
British Expeditionary Force at the start 
of World War II, he was credited in one 
ofhcial statement with saving the whole 
BEI 


skill and resolution.” 


from destruction “largely by his 

He also had an advantage over most 
\merican commanders in the European 
theater in that he France 
spoke the language fluently, and had an 


was bor n in 


intimate knowledge of Continental geog 
I phy. 
Many of 
officers will certainly be quoted out of 
context (for example, of Marshall: “He 


does 


his comments on American 


not begin to understand strategic 
problems”) and interpreted as expressions 
This he 
may have had, but he is equally critical 
compatriots. Of Church 
“Perhaps 
the most remarkable failure of his is that 


of an anti-American attitude 
of his closest 


a 
ill’s grasp ot strategy, he says 


he can never see a whole strategic prob 
lem at once.” 

[he intimate, unpolished, daily report 
Churchill’s strengths 
and shortcomings makes the diary part 
of this book a major 
World War II history. 
inevitably a revealing picture of its writ 
Arthur as 


professional so] 


ing on methods, 
contribution to 
The diary is also 
er, a man described by Sir 


“the most reticent of 


diers,” and one who was always aware 
of the necessity of senior commanders 
presenting, in Alanbrooke’s own words 
“an outward appearance that radiates con 
fidence and assurance.” 

It seems that Eisenhower’s evaluation 


ot Alanbrooke in his ( rusade in Europe 
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was a perceptive one. After remarking 
on his impulsiveness and mannerisms, 
Eisenhower pays tribute to his good quali 
ties and comments that “though he lacked 
the ability so characteristic of General 
\larshall to weigh calmly the conflicting 
factors in a problem and so reach a rock 
like decision . . . he must be classed as 


brilliant soldier.” 


Flesh-and-Blood Biography 


LINCOLN’S COMMANDO 
By Ralph J. Roske and Charles Van Doren 
Harper & Brothers, 1957 
320 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00 

Reviewed by 

Bric. Gen. Donatp Armstronc, USA 
Retired 
Army Industrial College and a former 
President of the American Military In- 
stitute. 


Military 
biography like this one. The book is 
distinguished by good writing and dra- 


former Commandant of the 


history comes to life in a 


matic sense, and supported by sound 
scholarship. The protagonist is Com- 
mander William B. Cushing, USN. The 
authors—one a competent historian, the 
other an instructor in English and the 
renowned archetype of omniscience on 
a recent television program—do justice to 
their subject, and no higher compliment 
can be paid them. 

In an era when we are urged to believe 
that machines will cause technological 
unemployment in the armed forces, Cush- 
ing’s biography reminds us that man is 
always the basic weapon of war. It can 
also comfort any victims of the efficiency 
report. 

What happened to Will Cushing in 
March 1861, a few months before he 
was scheduled to graduate at Annapolis, 
is almost incredible in the light of sub 
sequent events. Cushing was then only 
nineteen, but his pranks at the Naval 
\cademy had added up to astronomical 
figures in demerits. According to Super- 
intendent Blake, Will’s habits of study 
were “irregular,” his general conduct 
“bad.” But the climax of the report is 
this comment: “Aptitude for Naval Serv- 
ice: not good. Not recommended for con- 
tinuance at the Academy.” So Will was 
dismissed, but as the Civil War drew 
near, he struggled successfully for a com 
mission in the Navy, and this man who 
had no aptitude for naval service was the 
outstanding Navy hero of the war. For 
his valiant and intrepid deeds he received 
the thanks of Congress, and his most 
outstanding act, the sinking of the Albe- 
marle, described by the 
authors, gained him the nickname of 
“Albemarle” Cushing. 


magnificently 


The authors show us a very young of- 
ficer who had the fighting spirit to an 
unlimited degree. He took the most ex 
traordinary risks with boldness and orig 


inality in planning and performance. His 
adventures were of his own devising. He 
learned many things about “the friction 
of war,” but with his unique energy and 
mental flexibility, he laughed the unex 
pected obstacles to scorn. True, he was 
undeniably lucky, but luck never ac 
counted tor his numerous successes. 

James R. Soley, naval historian and 
\ssistant Secretary ot the Navy, writes: 
“It is safe to say that the naval history 
of the world affords no other example of 
such marvelous coolness and professional 
skill as were shown by Cushing in the 
destruction of the ‘Albemarle’.” The biog 
raphers have pust Hesh and blood into 
the naval history of the Civil War block 
ade, and they have recaptured the thrill 
of the fabulous exploits of one of our most 
illustrious national heroes. 


Hungary under the Red Heel 


A STUDENT'S DIARY: Budapest, Oct. 16—Nov. 
1, 1956 
By Laszlo Beke 
The Viking Press, 1957 
125 Pages; Illustrated; $1.95 


NO MORE COMRADES 
By Andor Heller 
Henry Regnery Company, 1957 
175 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50 
Reviewed by 
Cor. Cuartes A. H. Tuomson, Infan- 
try, USAR, former member of AUSA's 
Executive Council and staff member 
of The Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington. 


Together these two books give moving 
glimpses into the agony and struggle of 
the Hungarians, not merely in the weeks 
of revolutionary outbreak, but in the 
years of Communist oppression that pre- 
ceded them. Both look forward with in- 
explicable but indomitable hope in the 
future. Both testify that independent 
thought can persist and find expression 
in speech and action despite the system- 
atic cruelties and temptations of a total- 
itarian régime. Both testify also to the 
hopelessness of a revolt, however deeply 
motivated, against a régime that has con- 
solidated power firmly in its hands, keeps 
the opposition divided and isolated, and 
draws the final measure of necessary vio- 
lence from the center of international 
Communism. 

Beke’s book is the account of a student, 
one of forty-three members of a Free 
Students’ Council representing all the in- 
stitutions of higher education in Buda- 
pest, a former communications specialist 
who spent his time in the Hungarian 
Army learning to hate Communists and 
Communism. Beke starts a week before 
the general outbreak, as students in 
Szeged and Budapest took the fatal step 
of quitting the Communist Youth Or- 
canization. They organized a demonstra 
tion, put up a fourteen-point list of de 
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mands, and marched on Bem Square. 
AVH) set 


off Russian tank fire, the students dis 


When rattled security police 


covered they had triggered the revolu- 


tion, and 23 October became a date in 


the world’s history. 

For the next few weeks, Beke gives 
his day-to-day account of himself in the 
tide, 
sonal interests and concerns with those 
of his defined 


revolutionary mixing up his per 
communications 
duties, and his sketchy awareness of what 
was the revolt. 
Concern for personal interest takes equal 


loosely 


voing on elsewhere in 
place with more public affairs; private 
interests win out as he and his pregnant 
wife escape to Austria, Canada, life and 
freedom 

Che reigning impression is one of con- 
The was fought in the 
a civilian world, partly inter 
ested as onlookers, partly concerned to 


fusion, revolt 


midst of 


keep life going and to avoid trouble. 
Wounded freedom fighters were taken 
not only to own first-aid stations, 


but to regular hospitals already taking 


their 


care of casualties from the other side, and 
giving them preference in foreign medi 
cines, plasma and care. Freedom fighters 
went to regular service stations to gas up. 
Most of the freedom fighters were young 
students or younger. Children provided 
services of intelligence and communica 
tions, and learned quik kly how to disable 
tanks by putting paving blocks in their 
treads. There was no comprehensive or- 
ganization or any strategy or tactics be 
yond that learned as conscripts or impro 
vised on the spot. Such over-all military 
leadership as was provided by Colonel 
Matele: hinted at; and there 
seemed to be no over-all political leader 
ship at all. 

Heller is a professional photographer, 
sent out of the country with Diplomatic 
Passport No 


gime to 


1S barely 


1 of the revolutionary ré 
give three hundred on-the-spot 
photographs and an eyewitness account 
to the world outside. He left the same 
day Beke did (1 November) taking with 
him a lingering hope that the present up 
rising might still come off. His pictures 
are a 900d deal better than his text; and 
even the pictures required some sharp 
captioning to make them effective. They 
confirm the idea that it was youth that 
was chiefly involved; they show the statue 
down, and on the 
ground; they feature tanks, rubble, and 
broken His 


is sparse, full of quotations and rumors 


of Stalin on its way 


bodies. evewitness account 
yet lacking in detail and punch. The sec 


ond half of the book 


highly colored, at times amusing, account 


is devoted to a 


of the background of the revolutionary 
life Heller 


touches on the position of workers and 


and under Communism. 
peasants; the state of housing, education, 
the family, religion and sports, the work 


of police, and the practice of propaganda. 
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The outlines are familiar to all by now. 

The net of both accounts suggests that 
incitement from the West had little or 
nothing to do with a spontaneous internal 
response to tyranny. Both attest to the 
central fact that a spirit 
can arise despite totalitarian control, but 
that it takes more than spirit to overthrow 


revolutionary 


such control when backed by overwhelm 
ing force. Leadership, doctrine, organiza- 
tion, planning, strategy, control: these 
are what it takes; these are what they 


lacked. 


In Defense of Little Mac 


GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN: 
the Union 
By Warren W. Hassler, Jr. 
Lovisiana State University Press, 1957 
366 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $6.00 


Shield of 


Reviewed by 


Bric. Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


History has too frequently portrayed 
Major General George B. McClellan as 
a stereotype of military and political in- 
eptitude. Mr. Hassler disagrees with the 
verdict of the military his 
torians. His brief for the defense is thor 


majority ot 


oughly documented, and on many contro 


versial points is in great measure con 
vincing. It makes McClellan come alive 
as the able but frustrated commander of 
the Army of the Potomac. It by no means 
insists on McClellan’s military infallibil 
itv. It leaves some of the stereotype in 
place. But Mr. Hassler’s analysis of Mc 
Clellan’s military career in the Civil War 
sheds brilliant light on his ability as a 
Strategist, on his motives and actions, and 
on his many undeniable achievements. 
The reader of this excellent contribution 
to military history will no longer share 


U. S. Grant’s that McClellan 


was “one of the mysteries of the war.” 


opinion 


He will be less astonished that Robert E. 
Lee called him the ablest Federal gen 
eral he opposed. McClellan was unques 
tionably a better general than Pope or 
Burnside or Hooker, but he suffered the 
creat misfortune of having to fight on 
two tronts. 

In truth, the Confederate Army 
only one ot his enemies. 
better camouflaged, but none the 
powerful. McClellan was constantly en 
a bitterly frustrating and de- 
structive cold war with the Radical poli- 
ticians in Washington. They were far 
more responsible for his downfall than 
Robert E. Lee. 
flict was caused by a failure of diplomacy 


was 
The other was 


less 


gaged in 


To what extent this con 


on McClellan’s part is possibly not sufh 
ciently examined in this study. The effect 
of the sordid and revolting machinations 
ot Secretary Stanton and others and the 
weakness ot General Halleck, however, 
has rarely acutely described 


been more 


and evaluated. Even President Lincoln, 


according to Mr. Hassler, must accept his 


share of the odium of political interfe: 
ence. His was the responsibility for th 
lack of unity of command in the numer 
ous independent military forces in Vir 
ginia during the Peninsula campaign. He 
was responsible for the blunder of with 
drawing McClellan’s Army of the Poto 
mac from the James River where two 
years and many hundreds of thousands of 
killed and wounded later, Grant led his 
army in a striking confirmation of the 
wisdom of McClellan’s strategy. 

Mr. Hassler is fully aware of McClel 
lan’s cautious slowness that was so irritat 
ing to Lincoln and almost everybody else. 
Nevertheless, there were often extenuat 
ing circumstances. The author emphasizes 
the difficulty, and sometimes the impossi 
bility, of moving an army on the muddy 
Virginia roads in the abnormally heavy 
rains of the early 
sula 


months of the Penin 
campaign. He that the 
half-truths of his enemies do not blemish 
this portrayal of McClellan’s qualities of 


sees to lit 


military greatness. His bitterest foes had 
to admit the General made something 
out of almost nothing after the first battle 
of Bull Run. He had little more to work 
with after Pope’s debacle on that same 
ill-fated field. His detractors do not point 
out that McClellan knew how to create 
a high morale which inspired the Army 
of the Potomac to fight the successful 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam 
only a few weeks after its crushing de 
feat under Pope. Hardly anyone denies 
his ability to organize and train an effec 
tive and loyal fighting force. 

Not entirely plausible is Mr. Hassler’s 
explanation of McClellan’s month before 
the Yorktown trenches. He is far more 
effective in defending McClellan’s ac- 
tions in the remainder of that campaign. 
His army astride the flooding Chicka- 
hominy was no fault of McClellan and 
he was not to many other 
aspects of his retreat to Malvern Hill. 
Mr. Hassler with ample justification at 


blame _ for 


tributes to Burnside and other corps com- 
manders the failure to crush Lee at An- 
tietam, but in this 
McClellan cannot escape censure for the 


reviewers opinion 
piecemeal attacks there. 

The stereotype of history blames Mc 
Clellan for allowing Lee to slip away 
after that battle. Mr. 
reading on this subject as well as on the 


Hassler is worth 


other criticisms and calumnies that have 
hurt the General's reputation. There is 
no question that this persuasively writ 
ten book a large part of the 
military prestige and stature that McClel 
lan enjoved among his enthusiastic sol 
Army of the Potomac. In 
doing justice to General McClellan, Mr. 
Hassler is sometimes overly zealous, but 
his book is a most useful and valuable 
examination of the art of generalship in 
the political environment of the United 
States. 


restores 


diers in his 
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intelligence is vital in battle. Here’s how 
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Handbook and Manual for the NCO. 
Will help any NCO do his job with 
more confidence. Good dope on leader- 
ship, discipline, rights, duties of NCOs. 
Paperbound. Regular price, $2.50. Spe- 
cial Price $1.00 


Hi-Fi Equipment Yearbook, 1957. A 
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for home music systems. Includes hun- 
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Infantry Unit Leader’s Guide. By Mw/- 
top and Barrett. Guide to tactics and 
leadership of small units. 


Intelligence Is for Commanders. B) 
Cols. P. B. Davidson & R. R. Glass. An 
aid to the commander in setting up an 
intelligence program and getting full 
benefit from it. $3.85 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951. The 
manual which implements the Articles 
of the UCMJ. Useful for every officer 
and NCO. 





Cumulative Supplement to 
MCM, 1956. Brings the Manual 
for Courts-Martial up to date with 
current decisions and interpreta- 
tions. $1.25 











Map and Aerial Photograph Reading. 
A guide to reading and interpreting 
maps and aerial photos. $2. 


Map Reading for the Soldier. A basic 
introduction to map reading, simply ex- 
plained and illustrated. $1.00 


Military Customs and Traditions. By 
Major Mark M. Boatner III, Our mili- 
tary customs and traditions, where they 
come from, and the purposes they serve. 

$2.75 


NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 
These handy sets of 3x5 cards give 
the instructor his lesson plan, references 
and notes all in one package. 
Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 
Interior Guard Duty 


$1.00 
1.50 
Military Courtesy and Discipline 1.00 


The Officer’s Guide. This is the original 
guide for the ofhcer. Much useful in- 
formation on all phases of Army life. 

$5.00 


Realistic Combat Training. By Lt. Col. 
Robert B. Rigg. How to get the sights, 
sounds and smells of combat into your 


training exercises. Paperbound. .. $2.75 


Rifle Squad & Platoon in Attack. By 

Major Frank F. Rathbun. Formations, 

attack plans for different situations. 
$2.50 


Rifle Squad & Platoon in Defense. B) 
Major Frank F. Rathbun. $ 


ARMY 





Risks: The Key to Combat Intelli- 
gence. By Col. E. C. Townsend. A con 
structive analysis of our combat intelli- 
methods, and how we can over 
$1.50 


xe nce 


me certain deficiencies 


Here is the famed Infantry 
Journal land, sea, air and jungle survival 
manual of World War II. These time 
methods will never be obsolete 
$1.50 


Survival 


teste d 


LEARN MORE ABOUT GUNS, 
CARTRIDGES, BALLISTICS— 
THE TOOLS OF YOUR TRADE! 


The Book of the Garand. By Maj. Gen 
Julian Hatcher. General Hatcher, Army 
ordnance expert, tells you all there is 
to know about the M1 Rifle. A com- 
plete manual $6.00 


CARTRIDGE IDENTIFICATION—USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE PLUS A FASCI- 
NATING HOBBY! 


These books by B. D. Munhall and H 
P. White show you how to identify cen- 
terfire pistol and revolver cartridges, give 
you the necessary data for each plus a 
full-size illustration 


Vol. I—Metric Pistol & Revolver Car- 
tridges $7.50 


Vol. Il—American & British Pistol & 
Revolver Cartridges $7.50 


Complete Set—Special Price $14.00 
Guided Missiles (From the AAA Jour- 
nal). This articles gives 
you the fundamentals of guided missiles 
Paperbound $1.00 


collection of 


Guided Missiles in War and Peace. 
By Major Nels Parson, USA. The opera- 
tion, military applications, and _peace- 
time potentialities of guided missiles, 
written in non-technical language. $3.50 


Gunsmithing Simplified. By Harold 
MacFarland. If you have an itch to 
build your own guns or convert mili- 
tary rifles to sporters, here's the book 
that shows you how in easy steps. $6.95 





Why Not Load Your Own? By 
Colonel Townsend Whelen. This 
IS a major revision, just published, 
of the clearest of all how-to-do-it 
books for handloaders. Contains 
new dope on powders, ballistic 
data—plus new tools and proce- 
dures developed in recent years. 

$5.00 











Winchester: The Gun That Won The 
West. By Harold Wi The fab 
ulous history of a great arms company, 
plus detailed information & illustrations 
on Winchester guns and 


t/adINSON 


cartridges 
$10.00 


THESE BOOKS ON LEADERSHIP, 
PSYCHOLOGY, BATTLE LESSONS 
WILL HELP YOU BUILD A 
BETTER OUTFIT. 


Combat Actions in Korea. By Russell 
A. Gugeler. Terse accounts of small unit 
actions, with the battle lessons learned 
from them. . aces $5.00 


Combat Support in Korea. By John 
G. Westover. In modern war, the front 
line is likely to be anywhere. Read 
how combat support units operated in 
Korea under enemy pressure $5.00 


Infantry Attacks. By General Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel. A clear account 
of Rommel’s experiences as a junior 
leader in World War I. He points out 
valuable lessons for every leader to in- 
sure success of his mission $5.00 


Men Against Fire. By Brig. Gen. 
§. L. A. Marshall. General Marshall's 
classic study of leadership—why some 
men fight and others do not—developed 
from post-battle interviews $2.75 


The River and the Gauntlet. By Brig. 
Gen. S. L. A. Marshall. Leadership and 
morale as General Marshall saw them 
in Korean small-unit actions $5.00 


Psychology for the Fighting Man. 
The answers to what makes the fighting 
man tick, written in nontechnical lan- 
guage. Clothbound. $1.50 


Psychological Warfare. By Lt. Col 
Paul M. A. Linebarger. One of the 
Army's top experts gives you complete 
information on this vital part of modern 
war. Revised Edition $6.00 


THESE STANDARD DICTION- 
ARIES, ATLASES & ENCYCLOPE- 
DIAS WILL MEET DAY-TO-DAY 
REFERENCE NEEDS IN YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS AND YOUR 
HOME. 


American College Dictionary (thumb- 
indexed). Most complete and up-to-date 


college dictionary you can buy. . . $6.00 


Roget’s Thesaurus of Words and 
Phrases. With this book around. you'll 


never have pe tor the 


( ompletely cross-referenced 


to grope 


BASIC THOUGHT ON THE 
SHAPE OF MODERN WAR. 


American Military Government. B) 
Hajo Holborn. Principles of military 
government and how it worked in WW 
II by an authority in the field $3.50 


Atomic Weapons & Armies. By C 
F. O. Miksche. Informed speculation on 
the role of the combat arms on the atom- 
ic battlefield, based on the author's be 
lief our strategy rests on “bombs that are 
too big and armies that are too small 
$5.00 


Atomic Weapons in Land Combat. 
By Cols. Reinhardt & Kintner. Two 
men who have been close to the devel 
opment of tactical atomic weapons dis 
cuss their uses. $3.95 


Military Management for National 
Defense. By Brig. Gen. John R. Betsh 
line. A management expert analyzes the 
application of management to our over 
all defense effort. $6.00 


Military Policy and National Security. 
Ed. by W. W. Kaufmann. Now that 
Russia is approaching nuclear equality 
with the U. S., what are the alternatives 
to all-out nuclear war? How can we 
forestall conflict, or limit it if it comes ? 
What policy should we select to achieve 
this? Four outstanding military students 
examine these vital questions in this 
book. $5.00 


National Security and the General 
Staff. By Maj. Gen. Otto Nelson. A 
complete, unique study of the organiza 
tion and functions of the U. S. general 
staff, $5.00 


Strategic Intelligence. By Sherman 
Kent. A clear analysis of the require 
ments of strategic intelligence and its 
place in modern war. $3.50 


FOR AUSA MEMBERS 


Flag Set. United States and U. S. Army 
flags in handsome ebonized wood base 
For desks, tables in headquarters, clubs, 
dayrooms, elsewhere. Complete assem- 
bly 514” wide x 11” high. Member's 
discount applies $2.00 


Lapel Buttons. Your AUSA seal attrac 
tively finished in non-tarnishing gold- 
colored metal. Diameter, 7/16’. No dis- 
count. $1.00 


AUSA Plaque. AUSA seal, molded in 
durable, gold-finished Burwood, 13” in 
diameter. An unusual decoration for 
headquarters, club or home. No dis 


count. $5.00 





BULL’S-EYE FOR 
SHOOTERS! 


A Mayor Kevzszon of 
Why Not Load 


Your Own? 


BY COLONEL TOWNSEND WHELEN 


K KK KR 


A National Rifle Association 


For the price of two factory cartridges, you can 
handload fifteen—and get greater accuracy from 
every round you shoot. 


Why Not Load Your Own shows you exactly how 
to do it, in clear, step-by-step text and diagrams— 
tells you exactly what tools you'll need, where you 
can get them, and how you should use them. 


And this Fourth Edition of Why Not Load Your 
Own is a major revision by Colonel Whelen. Even 
though you may have an earlier edition, you'll need 
this one to keep up with changes in powders and 
powder pressures caused by developments of the 
last few years. 


You'll find important changes in the tables that 
show specific data and loads for standard rifle and 
hand-gun cartridges—as well as changes in loading 
procedure the author has worked out for new and 
more efficient loading tools. And there’s a 10-page 
picture section in this edition that shows new tool 
developments in detail. 


Why Not Load Y our Own will show you the way 
to a fascinating, profitable hobby—or keep you up 
to date if you're already a handloader. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Library Book 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 


. GENERAL INFORMATION 


. HANDLOADING — STEP BY STEP 
Care of Fired Cases — Chamfering 
— Decapping — Resizing — Head- 
space — Trimming — Priming — 
Powders — Charging Cases — Seat- 
ing Bullets 


. BULLETS AND BULLET MAKING 


. SPECIFIC CARTRIDGE DATA & LOADS 
Rifle loads from the .218 Bee to the 
.45-70 U. S. Goverment — plus pistol 
and revolver loads. 


. PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
Testing for accuracy, and how to ob- 
tain greatest accuracy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, DIRECTORY OF DEAL- 
ERS, CARTRIDGE PERFORMANCE TABLES 











$5.00 
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